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ABSTRACT 

This is the second part of a report on the elementary 
teacher education program at Shaw University. It contains a 
description of the current program for elementary education majors, a 
review of six models for elementary teacher education, a review and 
synthesis of three models most applicable to Shaw University proposed 
changes in the undergraduate program for elementary teachers 
teachers, and the master’s program in elementary educatipn. Other 
sections deal in some detail with 1) an Innovative project to 
motivate aeventh and eighth grade Students In selecting their own 
learning activities, 2V a , suryey of the likes and dislikes of seventh 
and eighth graders, 3) report on S-R.A. test series data, 4) report 
on Gf^ay*s paragfaph^^r^^ report on charrette 

exper iehces , 6) a summary of caus^"e^^^ on joyless school moments, 7) the 
charretteXevaluat^on, 8) summary of innovative project, 9) developing 
a: hierarchy of content suitable for achieving behavioral ob jectives, 
10) an historical approach to educatibnal objectives, 11) modern 
educational objectives 12) introudctlons to four demonstratiohs , 1 3) 
hierarchy of content, f6r-5hMe 1^1 of the edusational pro ject,^^ 
innovative modules, and 15) model summaries. Part X of the report is 
:ed;;o;44;:\3s^^^^^^ 
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PREFACE 



Educatlonfil programing at best is a cooperative venture. 

In addition, it is also developmental and experimental. 

The realisation of these goals must Involve all who are a 
part of the administrative, supervisory, and teaching corps. 

It also must Involve the recipients in planning these goals. 

The Teacher Education Department at Shaw University is in 
the business of training teachers for educational plaiming. The 
University is concerned with providing opportunities for prospec- 
tive teachers to participate in experimental programs that wllr 
provide the expertise necessary for proficiency in planning. 

The University is Interested in providing a sort of team 
relationship between the university and the public school 
system. The teMi relationship strei^thens both the educational 
program of the imlverslty and the public school system. They 
compl^ent each other in program building. 

This project could not “have been a success without the 
cooperation of the Wake County Administrative School Unit. 

We are deeply Indebted to Mr. Aaron A, Pusselli, Superintendent, 
Wake County Schools, Mr. Carl Mills, Assistant Superintendent, Wake 
Comity Schools, and Mrs. Caesarea D, Debnam, Supervisor, Wake 
County Schools. Their cooperation, ideas, and encouragaaent were 
Indeed helpful in planning and promotii^ this project. 

We are also indebted to Mr. M, Grant Batey, Principal, 
last Gamer Junior High School mid Mr. Robert F. WllllMis, Principal, 
Mlllbreofc Elamentary School^ for their cooperation^ ideas and 
micOuragsuent in promoting and completing this project. 

In addition, we are grateful to the epunselors and teachers 

at the two schools for their contribution to the development of 
"the^projeet.■^ : 

To the one hmidred students whb participated in they project, 
we are Indeed grateful for their support one day, see 

and count thma in this great innovative arena of ; teacher education, 
they were irideed, a gro highly iriteiilgMt i, innovatlye and 

‘ dager youngsters', y' ■ ^ - 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Models A Coreprehenslve Program for the Training of 
Elementary School Teachers at Shaw University is a developmental 
project designed to improve teacher education at Shaw University. 
The model is focused on improving the proficiency of el^entary 
school teachers. 



^ji 7 ltlclsm has come thick and fast from all corners of the 
educational spectrim that our graduates in teacher education do 
not have the proficiency to cope with the tasks that imfo].d them- 
selves in their respective situations. 

Criticisms reveal that teachers do not have the confidence 
and e^qsertise to participate in planning, developing and direct- 
ing learning in their assigned positions. 



In the development of this model the Teacher Education 
Department of Shaw University has perhaps discovered some justi 
fication for this criticism. 



It was indicated above that the model has hesn developmental, 
and it has. The project began during the summer of 1969. The 
preject during the following year served as a background for 
future study. The Teacher Education faculty studied nine (9) 
mode.ls in teacher education which were developed by nine (9) 
different universities . 



The proj act developed during the first year was i A Proposed 
Comprehensive Program for the Training of Elment ary Teachers at 
Shaw University . 

This project provides opportunities for the faculty to get 

experiences; in setting up a performance-based teacher education 
program that will be more specific , directive and measurable in 
tarms of goals and ;purposM * 



As a result of a series of meetings with other uniyersltles 
and colleges in the consortiiBn, improvements were made at this 
developmental stage, , ■ / ; 

Part II of the project, which is an outgrowth of Part I, is 
an i^ovatlve; project in- helping; seventh and eighth grade Btudents 
in selectipg their own learning activities , This project brought 
together pub lie school of f i cials , unlver s Ity faculty and students 
on an experimental project provldliig seventh and eighth graders 
with the oppbrti^it^ their own leaming activities , 

The project was a success, as : Indicated in this report,. 






Along with this project, the Teacher Education Department 
developed a module on Innovative Modules for Teacher Education, 

This phase of the model indicates that the Teacher Educa- 
tion faculty is ready now to move Into a higher plateau of 
educational planning and programaing . 

The model is based on the following assimptlona ; 

1. That at present there are several Individual 
philosophies on what an Ideal teacher education pro- 
gram should be. We therefore, hold flm to the Idea 
that an Ideal teacher education program should In- 
volve students, college profet’sors, piiillc school 
teachers, researchers, and laymen in the formulation 
of an effective teacher education program, 

2. We believe that teacher education should be continuo\is 
In nature and that teachers should be educated to 
participate In educational planning for a changing 
society. Therefore, the teacher education program of 
today must be prepared to train teachers to teach the 
children of tomorrow, 

3. We believe that an ideal teacher education prograa 
must be flexible and must have a set of built-in 
human values for the purpose of generating feedback, 
that will make for a renewing and continuous program of 
education, - 

4. We believe that a teacher education program that is 
self —renewing in nature must have college professors 
that are self-renewing. This means that a continuous 
In-servlee training program is imperative, 

5. We believe that the Ideal teacher education program 
mTost provide for individual differences , Therefore, 
the progf am should p-sjrmit students to advance at their 
own pace, and should edhttibutes to the ongoing progress 
of the teacher education prpgfatf^^^;_ ; 

6. We believe that tlie teacher educatlori prog 

should make for the involvMient of pri) lie school person— 

\ ! hel,*other edueatioh significant lay 

personnel, and College students. 

One of the Inevitable features of our, pfoposai Is the copcept 
of Ihevitability of change. We believe that education must gear 
itself to change ahd that'educational departments must participate 
in the structure arpimd which society must work and eyolve. 




ill; 






I 

f 

i To be affective in their participation, teachers must 

j behave and become at a level that makes for efficiency, 

I Teachers who must accept a lion's share of involvment in 

i societal educational structxire, must be directors, consul-^ 

tants, advisors , planners, leaders, and thinkers, 

i To do this the Teacher Education Departoent must specify 

personal and professional objectives for the student on the j 

behavioral level. These objectives must and should be a part 

of an instructional program. The program should be spelled : 

out into operational objectives, instructional situations 

and criteria for the assessment of student performance, A 

section of this model Is a module on Innovative Modules for 

Teacher Education, and it sets forth Behavioral Objectives, 

Performance Criteria, Methods and Materials and Evaluation 

and steps in learning situations sequentially arranged, j 

\ 

The model program points up direction for the organiza- 
tion of the teacher education program at Shaw University to J 

develop el^entary teachers who will have the following I 

concepts: ] 



1, A positive concept of self development ■ 

2, A strong value syst^ 

3, A lensitivity to the problems of the disadvantaged 

4, The capability of motlvatlt^ learners 

5, A sensitivity to professional ethics 

6, Dedication to efficiency and mastery 

7- The commitment to get along with others with whom j 

they work | 

8, The conanlttaent to commimity development I 

The teacher education program is composed of the follow-^ 
ing components: 





1. Methods and curriculum 

2. Child development 

3. Teaching theory and practice 

4 . Professional sensitivity training 

5. Socio-cultural foimdatlon 

6. General studies program 
V 7, : Seif-^directed programs 



The model prpgrm has been intentionally designed to make 
initial use of m^y more promising ideas In the field of teacher 
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education. Amoiig these are the following i 

1. Professional sensitivity training 

2 , Micro-teaching 

3 • Simulatipn 

4, Objective analysis of instruction 

5* Largely self -paced, modularized instruction 

6* Video tape feedback of teaching behavior 

7. Programmed instruction 

8, Resident service as a technique for initial 
professional Induction 

The model has been developed through the concerted effort 
of the m^bers of the teadier education faculty and the students 
in the Teacher Education program at Shaw University, The groups 
have been cognizant of the dynamic social changes ^ have been 
sensitive to the needs of society and have worked together in 
the development of this model. 
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summ^.Ay of phase I 

OF 

A PROPOSED COMPREHENSIVE PROQRAM FOR THE TRAINING 
OF ELEMENTARY S'CHOOL TEACHERS AT SHAW UNIVERSITY 



INTRODUCTION 



ise I of /the project rivlewed nine sets of specifica- 
tions for comprehensive undergraduate and In-service teacher 
education prog^fams for elementary school teachers and con- 
sidered the iinpl i cati ons for Shaw University of three of the 
models. The"^ three models selected for consideration were de- 
veloped byy/ 

/ 1} Florida State University 

,/ 2) University of Georgia 

3) University of Massachusetts 

As a part of Shaw University's plans to revise and update 
its teacKer education program, the nine models were examined and 
an In-depth study was made; of three of the models . This exami - 
na tt on i ncTuded semi na rs , works hops , an d y i s its to educational 
centers by members of the Shaw faculty engaged in the study and 
vislts/to this institution by consultants, ; \ 

This project conslde red It/m Important that' the teaching 
faculty and other staff mem thi totaT Uni versi ty be 1 nform 

e d of th e over a 1 1 purpose an d procedures of th e p r o j ect. Infor- 
mat t o n w a s p r e s e n t e d I n o r i e n t a t Ion s e s s ion s off a c u 1 ty a n d s ta f f 
and progress reports were presented to the faculty at intervals 
to eval uate the program. .// V; 



/Workshops and semi nars' i nvol vi ng facul ty members , especi 
those assigned to :the . task of deveTopi ng the. program, were buil t 
into the projects.y Phase I model consultants and resources were 
u ti Ti ze d , ' " • ■ 

Contacts, through visits and reports, were, made with other 
institutions that/are cooperating’ with, the USOE Project. 









i The . Division of Teacher Education at-Shaw University review- 
ed its progfani. This project pro- 

vided,, the resources requi red to- study ni ne USOE Projects relating 
to" th,4^i^;preparati^ • , The ' hi he‘ pro- 

jects jwefe.^'conip'l dted.*' thfough^cpntra.cts~wl th*^ the Department' of 
JHeafth ; s Educa’ti on i/;and(Wel fare by the; foVldwing -.i nstitiitions : 



1) Columbia University 

2) Florida State University 

3) Michigan State University 

4) Northwest Regional Laboratory 

5) University of Pittsburgh 



6) Syracuse University 

7) University of Toledo 

8) University of Georgia' 

9) University of Massachusetts 

These nine projects were considered by the teacher education 
faculty at Shaw University to represent new approaches in the pre- 
paration of elementary school teachers. The funds in the project 
provided the resources needed to examine each of the nine pro- 
posals for philosophy, concepts, and detailed approaches and strat 
egies which could be relevant in redeveloping tne Elementary Teach 
er Education Program at Shaw University. In addition, three of 
the nine proposaTs selected had concepts which could be applicable 
and adaptable to a developing university like Shaw. 

Specific Objectives 

The objectives of this project were toi 



1 ) Review the ni ne projects listed above . 



2) Select the ideas which were most appli- 
cable in redeveloping the program for. 
preparing elementary school teachers. 

• ’ 3) Provide time and resources for a task 

. . : force-study of th’e elementary teacher 

p rog ram at Sh aw Uni vers i ty and make re - 

4)' test the feasibility of parts of the 

model projects, at a developinginstitu- 



Prdcddure ^ r- >;- ■ V- f : 






. A task fdrcefof teacher educators reviewed'the nine projects 
on.' el emeiitary'' teachdr- edUcati On . Three projects were selected for 









detaned Veview and synthesis of Ideas relevant to Shaw Uni- 
versity. Orientation sessionsj workshops, and seminars wece 
conducted to inform other faculty members of the purpose and 
progress of the project. The members of the task force also 
visited other institutions which had teacher education pro- 
grams for preparing elementary school teachers. 

Upon completion of its review the tasks f orce ..prepa red 
a list of recommendations for Shaw University. 

Use T 0 Be Made Of Findings 

This report will be disseminated, upon request, to all 
colleges and universities interested in elementary education 
at developing institutions. Copieswill alsobe sent to the 
U, S. Office of Education for further dissemination. 
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CURRENT PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION MAJORS 



The Program for elementary teachers at Shaw University 
was divided into two phases. In the first phase, a general 
education program was required of all students during the 
first two years of their college program, irrespective of 
their major field of study. The second phase covered the 
last two years of their college program and concentrated on 
the student's major area of specialization. 

Phase One Of Th e Prog ram For Elementary 
Education Majors 

(First two years is general education) 



Their general education program consisted of three 
courses in English which dealt with grammatical stucture and 
semantic and expository, analysis . Two courses in Mathematics 
provided instruction in basic mathemati car systems wi th ap- 
plications in algfbra, trigonometry, geometrys, and calculus. 

A course in Life Science, focused on biology, and one in Physi- 
cal Science on science and environmental problem. 

Three courses in Communications provided an Integrated 
background of theory and practice to enable the student to be- 
come a more effectiye communicator. The program also included 
two courses in World Civilization, three in Afro-American Stu- 
dies and three electives from the area of Urban Science. Three 
terms of Physical Education also were required. '■ 

Phase Two Of The Program For ETementary ; 

Education Majors ^ ^ 



(Major Courses For All Elementary Education Majors 
Subject-Matter Preparation)';: 

The s ub ject-ma tte r prepaf ati on for a 11 el ement a ry educa ti on 
majors included one course in American Lite ratureji Art Survey 
and Drawi ng Courses ^ Musi c Essehti al s for Cl ass room Teachers and 
Tea ch i h g M u s i c i n El ementa ry S c h bo 1; School an d C omm u n i ty H e a 1 1 h , 
Phy si cal Educa^^^t , - Pri nci pi es and Methods of teach - 

1 ng Haa Tth Educat i on r - two, coo, r Ameti ban Hi s to ry j P ri n c i pi e s 

of Geography and Regional Geography^ and a Science 

cours;6 on U., S. Federal Government;.:;;' In addition to these subject 
matter courses, elementary educaltb'n majors were required to have 
a concentration ( 1 8 ) hours i n. one or more of the foljowing sub-' 
jecti areas Engl 1 sh , Mathemattcs , Musi c , Sci ence orV Social Stud- 



S’r,.- 






Professional Education Courses for Elementary 
Education Majors 

The following were the professiohal education courses 
that were rei^uired: The American School fijfstemi Child Psy- 

chology* Parent-School -Community Relations; the Role of the 
Teacher; Children's Li terature| Multi -Media Resources and 
thei r use in Education ; Measurement and Eval uatl on ; Teachlnq 
Mathematics in the El ementary School ; Teaching Science in the 
Elementary School; Teachllig Communication Skills in the Ele* 
mentary School ; Teachi ng Social Sciences in the Elementary 
School; and a Correlated Course in Methods and Student Teach- 
ing. . 
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Section IV 

REVIEW AND SYNTHESIS OF THREE MODELS 
MOST APPLICABLE TO SHAW UNIVERSITY 



The following projects were selected as most appllca- 
j ble to a developing institution such as Shaw University. 

» They were ; 

1) v'S^jmmary of a Model for the Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers, The Florida 
State Un i ve rs 1 ty- ProJ ect No. 8-9021, Con- 
tract No. OEC-0-089021-33008 (010) U. S. 

Dept, of HEW. 




2) Model Elementary Teacher Program, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts , Project No. 8-9023 
Grant No. OEG-0-8-089023 (010). 

3) Georgia Education Model Specifications for 
the Preparatipn of Elementary Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Project No. B-9024, 

Grant No. OEC-0-089024-3311-(010) 

Each projected model of elementary teacher education was 
considered in detail. The projected models contained both 
similar and divergent concepts which were considered relevant 
to redeveloping the elernentary teacher education program at 
Shaw University. A synthesis of the concepts found in aTl 
three projected models for elementary education can be sum- 
marl zed as follows : ^ - - 

1) Some philosophical bases for elementary teacher 
educati on at a devel Dpi 09 1 nsti tution shoul d in- 

' ■ v,clddet/:'-'^: ^ 




a . Preparation that 1 s suf fi cl entiy f lexi ble to 
equip teachers for tiaching In vairious en-- - 
y i ronments . V 

b. The establishment of performance cri teri a for 

■-•■•;/,;/:studedts;.'' 

c . ins t ru ct 1 on al s t ra teg 1 es 

- ;;and\':routes:.,,. .■ 

There shouTd be a more careful and ";earl 1 er screening 
of applicants for teacher education. 

'An.emphasls on the (de^^vel opment of positive human re- 









4) There 1s an Important correlation between teacher 
education and teaching competence. These com- 
petences should Include: 

a. Subject matter competency. 

b. Presentation competency. 

c. Professional decision-making competency. 

5) New concepts In elementary teacher education should be 
be utilized. These include: 

a. Use of new educational technllogies such as In 
mi c rotea ch 1 ng , 

b. Recognition of the value of staff differentia- 
tion. 

c. Provision for continuous in-service education, 

6) The staffing of teacher education faculties will 

require teachers capable assuming new faculty roles. 
These roles include: administration-student per- 

sonnel tasks, teaching-counseling tauks, and se- 
lecting- producing materl al s tasks . 

These concepts, effectively adapted and implemented can help 
Shaw University to respond to the educational needs of society. 
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Secti on V 



PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 



Pre^Service Experience 



Laboratory Experiences Prior to Student Teaching 

The term "Laboratory Expiriences" is used to 
denote the experiences in which teacher education 
majors are in direct contact with children and youth 



in an instructional setting. The trend has been to 
Include more laboratory experiences before the student 



Prospective teachers in the professional courses 
should be required to observe students in jabpratory 
situations. Frequently, the student should partici- 
pate in tutorial experiences to further his understand- 
ing of children. 

In the psychology courses , students should be re- 
quired to study individual children and record signifi- 
cant data as weTT as d an understanding of the 

construction and use of sociograms and cumulative 
rscord BnElysis- 

In the chi 1 dren ' s 1 i terature course , students 
should conduct story ho br s 1 n 1 ocal s 1 1 u a ti oh s for 
children. : r. 

In the e 1 em e nta ry e d u c a t i o n bo u r s e s - - 1 anguage arts 
spcial studies i , ,sc1 e n c e me t h o d s - - 1 n d i y i d u a 1 ly arid in 
smal l sgrolips , pros pecti ve teachers should frequently 
observe- the respecti ve Subject . taught by proficient 
public school teachers, and these students should help 
preparey and aid i n; the prepariati oh of mateTtal 
used by the students , and frequently work with a small 
■ group^.; . , ' , ^ = 



engages in student teaching 
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Professional Laboratory Experiences - -Student Teaching 

The general purposes and objectives of laboratory ex- 
periences, including student teaching, include the following 

1) To provide an opportunity for the student to 
define hisown philosophy of education; 

2) To provide for the acquisition of first hand 
information concerning the principles of grov/th 
and development, the various theories of learn- 
ing and their influence upon the daily exper- 
iences of children; 



3) To provide an opportunity for student teachers 
to show proficiency in working with children 
and youth according to their individual ability 
levels, interests and needs. 



4) To provide an opportunity for the. student to de- 
monstrate his understanding of subject matter in 
h i s ma j 0 r f i e 1 d and to see the interrelatedness 
of subject matter; 



5) To provide an opportuni ty for de vel opi ng a more 
thorough understanding of the pri nci pies : of mo- 
ti yati ng ch i 1 dren and youth to learn by putting 
■ the pri nci 



6 3 T 0 p f bvi det ay m thorough - unde rsta^^^^ ng of the' 

V d 1 u e of gdd d o r ga ni z a ti on and p rds e h t a ti d n of 
subject matter materials, and acceptable methods 
of. teaching children; 

7) To provide an' understandi ng of the necessary ad- 
ministrative control and classroom routine need- 
ed for successful teaching; and 

8) ■ To provide for' the de ve.l.ophie'dt of skills in the 

df educational' material s and programs 
as- well as child growth and development through 
■ the use .of '.i nformal aVi'd * standard! zed ' methods . 



The pre-servi ce '• trai hi ng df teachers ' 1 s~ a continuum of 
clinical and simulated experiences which begin shortly after 
the teacher^education' majpr.id identified. Varying levels of 
res pons i bi 1 1 ty and parti ci pation which provide the basis for 
th e/.i tuden.t,' s';t;d^ , 



The beginning level contains routine duties that are per 
tinent to successful teaching. Progressively more intensive 
pre-professional experiences are reflected by the following 
levels: 

Level I - Gett i ng Experience In A School Setti ng 

Evaluating papers with a key 

Supervising lunchroom, hal Iways , pi ay- 
ground 

Checking and recordi ng’ attendance 



Assisting with A-V equipment 

Preparing multiple copies of the teacher's 
material for student 

Level II- Devel oping In i t 1 al Teachi ng Strategy 



Tutoring 

Administering tests 

Conduct! ng, story hours 

Making instructional bul 1 etin: board 
di splay 






.. .. 
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Supervising Study groups 

; Presenting pertinent; A-V; matefi^a^^ 

, " cl as s Vv 7 ,.;; ■; 

L e V e 1 1 1 1 - Experlenci ng Smali Group Instruction 

liak! ns a fssson pTan^ to bemused w 
small group. ..... 

Teaching the plan to the group for whi ch 
it was. pTanned .,. 

Evaluating the progress o f t h e v i n d i vi d u a 1 
members of; the, group ,aod the group as a 

Level IV- Experienci rig Total ^ Group Instruction 
. ; . ,ii ;; ; P la I! H 1 ng; f 6 r qne^ ,w f t h, th e . t o t a 1 ;c 1 a s s 



group 












Teach i ng • th'efHotal class group in one 
for at 1 earif*\qrie tweek us i ng two of th 



groups . 

■■•rv-',- ■ 
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Evaluating progress of the small group, 
total group and individuals 

Level V - Participating as a_ Membe r of a_ Federal 
Team--Gett1 nq Experi ence 1 |l Curri cul urn 
H 0 d e s of School I nq u i ry 

Analyzing the mi cro- teach i ng experiences 
of peers and self 

Analyzing classroom teaching-learning 
situations 

Evaluating classroom effectiveness 
Level VI - Student Teachi ng 

Carrying on an instructional program for six 
weeks or more 

If the student is to become a competent teacher, help is 
required. This model proposes to give this guidance through 
the program discussed here. 

During the student teaching experience, it is desirable 
that the student teacher: 




1. Define his own philosophy of education; 

2. Acquire first-hand information concerning 
the principles of growth and development 
the various theories of learning and their 
Influence upon the daily behavior of child- 
ren and youth; 

3. Dsvelop and demonstrate proficiency in in- 
structing children and youth according to 
their abili ty levels of i nterests and needs ; 

4. Be prepared to make deci s 1 ons concerning 
blViectives and appropriate learnings to be 

5. Demohstf ate: his understand of subject 

matter in his major fiyd see the inter- 

relatedness of subject matter; 

6. Become proficient in motiva ting ;Children and 
youth to TeaVn the' desirable coritent inf orma- 
t1 on , 





7 . 



Become sensitive to the value of an need for 
good organization in the presentation of sub- 
ject matter to a class; 

8. Use acceptable methods and procedures in teach- 
ing children and youth i 

9. Develop and use the .necessary administrative 
controls that are needed for good classroom 
organization and control; 

10. Develop skill in the evaluation of educational 
materials and programs as well as child growth 
an d ‘deve 1 opmen t ; and 

11. Be able to use informal and formal standardized 
methods of evaluation. 

Individual strengths and weaknesses of the trainees vary. 

It is recommended thata bui 1 t-i n continuous evaluation system 
be a part of the student teaching program. Supervising teachers 
and college supervisors should provide a continuing diagnosis of 
the, needs of each trainee and work to meet these needs. 

1. Each supervising teacher should submit at 
least th ree a va 1 ua ti on reports of the stu- 
dent teacher's progress. 

2. Conferences should be held with the principal, 
the s upe rv i s i ng te a che r , an d the student 
teacher. 

3. Evaluations of the student teaching program 
s h ou 1 d be p as s e d i n by s t u de n t teachers, 

'supervising teachers and the college supers 

' iVisors . These 'evaluative s tatements are cpm- 
piledand' used for program improvement 

I n - $e rvi ce 

rn-service education is becomi ng more arid fpppg important 

each day becaus^^e number of young 1 nexperi enced 

t e a c h e r s . who e n t e f the te a chi n g p rofes Sion each yea r . W 1 1 h all 
the turmoil in educ'atioh today, the numerous complex problems 
davi ng. teacher training, institutions, the newer trends in math- 
ematics, soci al studi es sci ence , and foreign l anguages , an^ 
year-to-year changes in methodo 1 ogy i i n -senv i ce education is a 
must,, not only „fpr ,the young fi nexperi enced tfacher^^ but also 
for teachers with years ,of experl enc'e . ’ 

...In the model,, for feachef/educatipn for Shaw University, in 
addition to the modern i n-sef vi ce.' compfex , a comp rehehs i Ve pro- 



fI?encls''wftremJhLerorthrpr°fel5fSM 

in service,/ ■ uTessionai growth of teachers 

program/ca-not afford to re-L?n t modern school 

predict/ions for the future tearhl^^t ^ ^ educational 

schoo/i teacher to be keot un-tn nil' ^ necessary for a public 
plac//. We offer therefore^ o date on the many changes taking 
ttie/graduates f?oni othlf ScLuatas aL 

tarn intervals for ?ef%she? ?o2rses and"*n„*5® !;"lversity at cer- 
on the day-to-day and year-to-vear rhfnn information 

various teaching areas are s rheHn i ' a. courses in the 

evenings, and Saturday morninSs^in afternoons, early 

for the In-service teacL°rs J^klpn Ih "S ^ convenient 

in education and technology It is thp^n^^ 1*^® many changes 

of education at Shaw Un vl^sitv o LvpfnE'r"--® ^^® departm^t 
pnogram ^'elevant to the changing time^^ in-service training 

set up"a*special'i'y desi'glld‘’?e"ter'?^''^ ■ ''e'-s 1 ty to 

center should be a oart^o^ i-h^'Jfr |'^"Seryice teachers. This 
however, it should be inder the sSpe^Jisfnn^®^ education program; 
who is trained as a teacher has had pvni- a. special director 
school system and is a^rfof tho person^^ 

plies necessary for personnel^ facilities and sud» 

This center would be opened^from^ear?v°If f ^ school teachers, 
ing and on weekends with a specia?frHpff*®'"Il°°" ^®te even- 

the public school teacher up-dated!'^ designed curriculum to keep 

f<now/as%hrEdica^-onaf\earM building 

spacious enough to have specUllv desfo^Pd faculty would be 
equipment for in-service teachers ^ ‘^^th special 

tegulat students durina the srhnoi u would be used for 

ned thet regular "asses wo, schedule so pla^ 
est to make%oom for "n- erWcr!e%‘^^^ P*"’’ t''e^at- 
m at that time. The curricufuTo? who would be coming 

would be designed to keerthP^Lph ^-service laboratory 
happenings in their parti cjlar^neir"^ up-to-date on the current 
would have at least three f building 

accommodate a minimum o f 1 5 0 i n - s » r v i c e t e i r h p ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ® ° ^ ^ ° 

venrence of the in-service teadhSrJ nfy^^- T^ For the con- 

ers , the faci 1 i ties that woull be used most "wmd ?^® seni or teach- 
the ground floor. ^ ^ located on 



and 1 aboratori es^woul d"be^surr§und^ semi nar rooms 

any professor wishing to iet un ^Pmin°'^ classrooms*- so that 

the .l,arnt:n^ ,aborat?ri%^^^^^ 
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facility. In this ways it will always be convenient for the 
professor to set up his experiment, plan his seminars, arr- 
ange his seminar tables, etc., for the convenience of the 
in-service teachers and himself. The final plans for this 
building would contain the thinking of the school architect, 
an outside agency experienced In school planning, members of 
the department, of education at Shaw University, the general 
faculty, public school feachers and administrators, superin- 
tendents of schools and representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of School House Planning. In other words, this building 
would be designed in the best manner to make it possible to 
serve the entire public school system. 

The cente r wou 1 d have a full-time staff trained in the 
public s chool di sci pi i nes , Their main function would be to 
plan, to design, and to implement a program for in-service 
teachers. As has been previously mentioned, this center would 
not be designed exclusively for Shaw University graduates. In 
addition to those who graduate from Shaw University in teacher 
education, the center would be open to all t'eachers in the sur- 
rounding areas. This means that all the teachers in commuting 
distance could come to the University for refresher courses. 

The center at Shaw University would also contain a media center 
with a ml cro-teachi ng laboratory, a laboratory school, and a 
complete computerized service. If this computer system would 
work a financial burden on the University, then we would at- 
tempt, through proper channel s , ,to work out a cooperative pro- 
gram with some locaT university whereby complete programmed and 
computerized services would be made availabTe to all in-service 
teachers in the surrounding areas. 

The mi cro-teachi ng laboratory is located in the Art Theater, 
which is in the Learning Resbufces Center. Shaw University does 
not have a library per se for various reasons . Instead, i t has 

a Learni ng Resources Cen^gi.,. j^ .|g j^ a Learning Resources 

Cente r because ri t . was ,f el t t d move away from what 

has been preyd ous known as the ol d , fradi t1 onal Ti brary , whi ch 
cental ned stacks “of books , periodf cals , and newspapers . In ad- 
dition to peTipdicals, books, and newspapers, the center con- 
tains a mi cro-teachi ng 1 aboratory , a Dial Access Retrieval system , 
a DuKane Reader, a f broadcast! ng station, and a learning 
;::-vT abo:rafo>y'.;r\.f '"-'; ' ' 

cro-tiach i ng Ta'bora tof^^ contains concord video-tape 
recorders’, a TV mbni tor , TV c^a^ dverhead >pf oj ecfb and 

standard sefee^ ; The; mi cro-feaching ll abb .1 s desi g.ned to 

■ telfch ithe' f echhlb^^ teachiiig’: to the 

principal a 1 m of -the mi cro-teachi ng 1 abbratpry i n the" mbde.l i s to 
provide training for^^ 1 n-servi ce teachers and to aid i n-servi ee 
teachers i n becomi ng prbf ^ .cbmppnent s ki 1 1 sv of mierb- 

teaching labpra'tbry' f of 'six TV cameras, a 35r 




millimeter camera for colored filmstrips, a speed graphic press 
camera, and several Inexpensive cameras with wide angle lenses 
to be used by the beginning students. A.s the program expands, 
additional overhead projectors and screens will be made avail- 
able. 

The Reading Clinic is a part of the Learning Resources Center 
and houses equipment for approximataly 300-400 students. This 
equipment includes Craig Readers, Rheem CaUphone Consoles, con- 
trol readers, tachi stoscope , and several tape recorders. The pri- 
mary purpose of the reading program is to help the in-service 
teachers to develop a program which will enable them to reach a 
reading level commensurate with their training and Intelligence. 
The program is designed to train the in-service teachers to work 
with their students in overcoming deficiencies in basic comprehen- 
sion, faulty word identification, and poor oral reading. 

With the new certification requirements in the State of North 
Carolina in which all in-service teachers are required to return 
to school at least one time within a 5 -year period, the center 
services a dual purpose; that of up-grading the teacher and at the 
same time meeting the certification requirements for the state. 

It is hoped that through some foundation, eltherprivate or public 
funds can be made available to bring many of these in-service 
teachers In each year without cost to them. 

Also, Shjiw University envisions a Master's program which will 
take the teacher beyond the minimum requirements and at the same 
time offer an advanced degree. In other words, this specially de- 
signed center would be a part of an educat 1 ona r comp 1 ex p 1 anned 
and implemented to up-grade principals, teachers, and non-teaching 



Prbvi uing a Methodol ogy and Strategy in Teaching 

^ A^ ^ with the inescap- 

ail e res p on s t fa 1 1 i ty of preparing creative teachers who through 
their competency and adaptabil ity to: revolutionary changes wll 1 
provi de the necessary 'learni ng exper for effecti ve citi zens . 

The demands that are placed upon youth and adult citizens are in- 
creasing. The s that are needed for fruitful living are 

likewise i ncreasing . t ^ ^ i 

The teacher t ra i ne rs , the ref ore , mus t p ro v i de those ex peri - 
ences and componentsvfor the teacher education trainees that 
emphasize and promote academic proficiency and persona'l and pro- 
fessi onaT competence v'^ ^ . 

Behayior change, self-renewal and competency should very 
well be those '.components that would receive priority. ; ’ 




Once it has been accepted that the goal of teaching is to 
promote learning, it becomes necessary to construct certain guide- 
lines for the teaching and learning experiences that will help 
prepare teachers for the responsibilities that they will assume 
in the schools. All valuable instructional techniques and strate- 
gies must be employed. 

Methods and Content 

The trainees should develop teaching behavior which is com- 
petence-oriented and which comes under the control of complex 
cognitive structures involved in methods and planning. 

Planning for competent teaching demands the organization of 
information that lessens the complexity of the material by giving 
it a surrounding cognitive structure. This planning then means 
thafr teachers must use those methods that are cha racteri zed by dis- 
covery. 

We speak then of the importance of structuring course content 
or knowledge so that the student can find meaningful relationship 
among ideas rather than struggle with facts in Isolation. Teachers 
must be concerned with ho^ the st.udents are gaining proficiency. 

Devices must be built in that will arouse motivation and pro- 
mote a sense of accomplishment. Recapitulation and sufficient 
transition between topics and units of work must be exercised. 

One of the more serious problematic areas in planning and 
methods is the practice of many teachers of relying upon students 
to be their own critics. We want students to be productive, im- 
aginative and exploratory. At the same time, we want them to be 
evaluative and reflective. 

We are speaking of those abiTities and skills needed to gene- 
rate- new ideas and thought cqmbi nation and then sub ject‘ them to an 
almos t s ImuTtaneous se ri es of tests and eva 1 uatipns . Teachers 
mus t conti nualTy remind themselves that the eharacteri sti c of com- 
bi ni ng these«s ki ll s ^demands ' excepti onal Ty ma ture and 'effi ci ent 
th i nking. The emphasis 'here is thatVcompetencies and ski 1 Is are 
often i n oppqs itibn tp jeach other and the beh avi or teridenci es that 
res ult the ref rom present real fand ^genui he n the 

more mature students. /t. 

Teaching must be geared =not ^s imply to the transfer of%1nfor- 
mation nor to the development of insight. Teaching methods must 
be geared to - the devel opnient of those bdmpetehcies thVt 
i de n ti f i e d as tho s e ne cesj ary t or effective tea c h i ng a n d Te a r n i ng 
experience in the elementary school. For the goal of teaching is 
Tear, ni ng. t; . -i: .-t:- 't- - . • v : 



Our aim in content is to preserve knowledge and foster Its 
growth. The desired student competence in this regard is for 
him to be able to make sense of public knowledge tn his own 
terms . 

Framework for ^ Teach 1 ng - Learni ng Unit 

I. Introductory statement 

A. Outline the specific understanding which students 
will develop. 

B. State the specific skills which students will acquire 

C. Outline the specific attitudes which students will 
deve lop 

II. Objectives stated as un 'erstandi ngs which students 
will develop. 

A. Outline the major subject matter content, or 

B. Outline the problems to be solved, or 

C. Outline a series of projects to be completed. 

III. Content Outline 

A. Outline the major subject-matter content, or 
- B. Outline the problems to; be sol ved, or 

G. Outl ine a 'Series of projects to be completed. 

IV. Activities in which students will engage 

• li Outl ine a seri es of acti vi ties which will get 
, ^ : itHe students Off to^a successfu^ beginning . 

Indicate the sequence of these activities on ' 

. , , the..;basis :.Q.f your ideas as ; to how to indicate 

3 ■; a .good ; teach i ng-l earhi ng situation . ^ 

^ '2. ; Indi cate the time that will pfobably be re“ 

r qui-red for i ni ti ati ng ’ the ,uni t 

V B, .bevei;opmenta,l. activities 

,1., Outline, the activities in which the students v ^ 
w 1, 1 1 e n g a ge to de ve 1 op u n de rs t a h di n g s , s k i 11s < 






and atti tildes . Indicate sequence 1n terms of 
the order in which you think these are learned. 

2. Estimate the time needed to carry out this plan. 



C, Culminating activities 

1, Outline a summarizing activity or group of 
activities to which each student can contribute, 
to which the whole group will direct its effort 
during the major portion of the learning period, 
which will best satisfy each student's need for 
approval from classmates and others, and which 
will promote good attitudes toward classmates, 
teacher , school. 

2. Indicate the estimated length of time necessary , 
for. this phase, allowing for appropriate student 
participation. 

V. Materials and resources 

A. Locate reading materi al s , audio-visual materials 
and demonstration and experimentation materials 
which are needed to make the activities worth while. 

B. Locate and outl i ne f aci 1 i ti es in the school ,( out! 1 ne 
the classroom and in the community which will be used.) 

C. Revise procedures for bringing people fromthecommu- 
ni'ty to the classroom and for taki ng the students into 
the community, 

D. When it is necessary for students to make contact with 
persons outside the classroom or to secure materials, 
out! Ine the procedures you will use to faci 1 i tate these 

■ ‘ ■■‘ es . ' V ■ 



V I . Eva 1 u at e p r o c e d U res 



A, Outl ine the procedures you wi 1 1 employ to determine where 

B. Outline the methods will use in assisting students to 

measure their own progress. 



C. Outl ine the procedures you will use to, measure student 
growth^^^^^^^ ^ and atti tudes duri ng 

the entire un it . 






'■■■ o 

ERIC 
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Methods Courses - Professionalizing Experiment i 

The big problem in education today is not how to increase 
the absorption of discrete packages of learning, but how to 
develop the desire to learn and a sense of commitment to knowinc 
and understanding oneself and relating that self meaningful to 
American c1 vi 1 i zati on and"tp; the world. 

Teacher educators are investigating and evaluating every 
part of their programs in order to make learning in their campu* 
classrooms more rel evant , chal 1 engi ng , and lasting in its effect 
upon their students' teaching. Shaw University is no exception. 
Seri ous cons 1 derati on has been given to many innovative ideas 
and proposal s . Listed among these are the following, as stated 
by D r . D a v 1 d W i 1 1 1 s i 

1. Having students of teaching become involved 
earlier and more intensively in every part of 
the instructional programs of the schools; 

2. Study of the teaching act in a wide variety 
of simulated and actual classroom situations; 

3. Sensitivity training;' 

4. Student teacher analysis of their own behavior 
in video-taped mi cro-teachi ng (mi cro- trai n 1 ng ) 
situations; and 

5. Self-instructional systems in which they learn 
to perform various . teaching behavi ors according 
to predetermined performance criteria. 

The educational experiences of courses prior to the methods 
cou rs es must pro vi de for persdnal growth i n a real isti c fashion. 
There must be a shift in emphasis from a curri cuTum characteri ze 
by ■prescription to one characterized by self-discovery; from one 
chafacterized by reliance on external responsi bi li ty for growth 
to one chafacteri zed by personal , responsi bi Ti ty for growth ; and 
from courses charact^ by talking . about i deas , val ues , and 

quali ties through personal involvem and open relatior 

ships and experiences. 




Area 1 - Subject Matter Competency 

One of the major goals of instruction requires that a body 
of knowledge be transmitted. In order to achieve this objec- 
tive* subject content knowledge must be assimilated into the 
teacher’s cognitive structure. The traditional method by which 
the teacher trainee acquires this knowledge has been through 
formal lectur© courses outside the division or school of educa^" 
tion. This model suggests that* with effective development of 
performance criteria, a variety of instructional modes may be 
utilized to meet the criteria. Subject content knowledge that 
is central to subject matter competency may be effectively ac- 
quired through closed-circuit television broadcasts, programmed 
instruction, including extensive usage of computer-aided in- 
struction, independent study, and seminars, as well as formal 
lectures. . 

Area Z - Presentati on Competency 

The possession of adequate subject content knowledge is a 
necessary butnot sufficient condition for effective teaching. 
The teacher must acquire appropriate behavioral skills in order 
to translate the subject knowledge into a teachable form. 
Learning theories have suggested various conditions under which 
the acquisition ofkndwledge takes place more effectively. The 
technical skills appceach to teacher training translates these 
principles of learning into principles of teaching. Examples 
of technical skills which have already been developed and are 
particularly relevant to the presentation of subject content 
include: set induction, closure, clarity of communication, 

control of participation, reinforcement, repetition, and use of 

exampTes . 

At least seven components of presentation competency include 
the following which must be evident in both the faculty and the 
finished product --the teacher trainee: 

1. Specifying jearninggoajs . ^ 

2. Assessing pupi L a 

3. Diagnosing learner chafacteristics 

■learning programs and pupils 

5. Guiding puoils with their learning tasks 

6. Directing off-task pupil behavior 
7‘v Evaluating the learner 

Again, we recogn i ze th a t a .va ri ety of possible 1 ns tru cti ona 1 
experi encas exi s t which can prc vi de the teacher trainee wi th the 



necessary mastery In presentation skills. Micro-teaching Is a 
particularly effective technique for this purpose. Alternative 
experiences include classroom observation, viewing of videotape 
technology as a means of individualizing instruction. Videotape 
1 s used as : 

1. A powerful means of providing feedback to teachers 
on their performance in the micro-teaching and re- 
gular classroom setting. 

2. A research tool for the analysis of teaching be-; 
h a V i 0 r . 

Area 3^ - Prof es s i ona.l Decision - Making Compete n cv 

The model presented here presumes that one of the most 
crucial aspects of teaching is that of professional decision- 
making. The teacher is the decision-maker in the classroom. 

In order to meet his instructional objectives, the teacher 
must utilize knowledge and skills from all three performance 
areas--subject matter content knowledge, behavioral skills, and 
humanistic skills. He must decide what material Is to be taught, 
how It should be taught, and what techniques should be employed. 

He must f u rthe r cons ids r th e very important personal and stylistic 
variables which might affect the outcomes of instruction. 

In addition to possessing skills and knowledge, the teacher 
trainee must have practice in facing the situations that require 
these decis ions. The ki nds of acti Vi ties whi ch all ow for this 
p ract i ce i nc 1 ude ^ c 1 as s room simulation experiences that require 
the teacher to face, analyze, and solve probTems similar to those 
faced in the classroom; microteaching experiences; observational 
experiences (both live and using videotape); small group work; 
and s tu den t tea ch i ng , 

COMPETENCIES R EQUIRED IN WORKING WITH THE DISADVANTAGE D 

It is an alarming statement, but it must be noted that despite 
the tremendous advancement in educational technology over the past 
two decades , school s have faiTed- misepabl^ meeting the needs 
of a 1 arge segmeht of the popul ati on , namely , th d di sad vantaged . 
There is Tamen tably Ti ft Te re cogni ti on of thi s^ r i sis i n educat i on , 

By one report of educational research personnel it has been 
said ; "By al l known qri teri a-, ' the mafohi ty pf u rban and . ru ra 1 si urn 
;:s ch 00 Ts a re fai 1 u res . ' I n ne 1 g hbb rhood af te r ne i g h bo rhoo d ac ros s 
; ^ the lipunt ry , more than paTf ■ 6^^^^ s- to complete 

high s chool, and five percent or fewer go on to some form of higher 
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education. In many schools the average measured I.Q. is under. 85, 
and it drops steadily as the children grow older. Adolescents de- 
part from these schools ill prepared to lead a satisfying, useful 
life or to participate successfully in the community. 

Who are the children so poorly served by the most affluent 
nation in history? The term "disadvantaged" generally refers to a 
group of people who differ from each other in a number of ways, but 
have in common such characteristics as low economic status, low 
social status, low educational achievement, tenuous or no employment, 
limited participation in community organizations, and limited po- 
tential for upward mobility. Variously referred to as the "cul- 
turally deprived", the "socio-economically deprived", the "socially 
and culturally disadvantaged", the chronically poor", the "poverty- 
stricken", the "culturally alienated", and so forth, these are people 
who are handicapped by depressed social and economic conditions. In 
many instances they are further handicapped by ethnic and cultural 
caste status. 

In presenting the goals of the disadvantaged, we should be 
conscious of the Negro paoblem. There is a "Negro problem" in the 
United States and most Americans are aware of it, although it assumes 
varying forms and intensity in different regions of the country and 
among diverse groups of the American people. Americans have to react 
to it, politically as citizens, and when there are Negroes present in 
the community, privately as neighbors. 

To begin with, the Negro is a problem to himself. The con- 
tented Negro whose mind is at peace on the race issue, is rare. The 
Negro protest has been arising for a long time and the recent war has 
caused an even more rapid increase in the discontent and protest. 

The white man worries about the Negro problem too, and not 
least when he wants to convince himself and others that it is settled 
for all time. The problem has varying degrees of importance in dif- 
ferent regions, depending partly on their historical backgrounds and 
partly on the number of Negroes in the area. However, even in those 
Northe rn s ta tes wi th f ew Negroes, the Negro peoblem is always present, 
though there is little excitement about it. Nearly everybody in Amer- 
ica is prepared to discuss the issue, and almost nobody is without 
opinions on it. Opinions vary. They may be vague and hesitating or 
even questioning, or they may. be hardened and arti cul ate . But few 
Americans are unaware of the Negro problem. 

The American Negro. problem is a problem in the heart of the 
American. It is there that the decisive struggle goes on. This is 
the central viewpoint of this study. Though our study of the disad- 
vantage i ncludes economic , social and pol iti cal race relations, at 
thi bottom the probTem is the moral di lemma of the white American-- 
the cbnfTIct between hi s m or aT^^^^^^ Ameri can dilemma is the 

e ve r-r a g i n g c o n f 11 c t b e t we en;, p n o n e h a n d , the v a 1 u e s o f individual 
and group living, where personal:’ and 1 ocal interests; economic, social 
and sexual jealousies; considerations of community prestige and con- 



formity; group prejudice against particular persons or types 
of people, and all sorts of miscellaneous wants, impulses, and 
habits dominate his outlook. 

In light of current assessment of teachers and teacher pre 
paration, and of the education goals for working with the dis- 
advantaged, the following objectives have been identified for 
Shaw University's teacher education model: 

1. To help prospective teachers develop a 
sensitivity which will enable them to 
appreciate and understand disadvantage 
children and youth. 

2. To train prospective teachers to respect 
the potential strengths of the disadvant- 
aged. 

3. To train prospective teachers to know how 
to communicate to broad segments of the 
society. At present many pupils are vic- 
timized because the teacher is unable to 
speak their language. Teacher preparation 
must include sensitizing to a variety of 
legitimate linguistic usages and patterns. 

A teacher who is ignorant of linguistics is 
not a good teacher, no matter what his area 
of competence. 

4. To train prospective teachers to make school 
and scholarship an exciting experience for 
anyone. 

5. To provide prospective teachers with the 

tool s req ui red to help the disadvantaged 
with s el f - he! p an d ego-s teng then 1 ng incen- 
tives. ‘ 

6. To t ra i n p ros pect i ve teachers to be able 
to help both the advantaged and the dis- 
advantaged to appreciate the importance of 
democratic institutions. 

7. To train prospective teachers to share valu- 
able knowledge and experience. The teacher 
must show the student that what he has to 
offer is vaTuable. Also, the teacher must 
have that which he is asked to share. 

8. To provide prospective teachers with the ' 
necessary gui dance ski 1 i^j^whi ch wi 1 1 enable 



them to help the disadvantaged to become more 
aware of the nature of work and the career 
cholciS they may make therein. Career choice 
is vital for disadvantaged youth. 

9. To train prospective teachers to help students 
to become able to: 

a. Choose, perform, and enjoy a viable 
vocation, 

b. Exercise the complicated task of 
democratic citizenship, 

c. Engage in satisfactory inter and 

~ intra-personal relationships and 

d. Engage in culture-carrying activi- 
ties. 

In the context of these four objectives, the disadvan- 
tage can be defined. Everything that is learned in the name 
of education must be judged by whether there is clearly cur- 
rent or future use of that learning in making choices. 

Teachers Should Be Prepared to Teach and L i fe i n £ 

Mul ti-Cul turaT , Mul t i -Racial , and Multi -Class Worl d . 

Feelings of hopelessness and despair are common. We need 
teacher education programs today which are truly relevant with- 
in the nature of our "society from which they take their meaning 
and in which we make our commitments to freedom , i ndi vi dual i sm , 
and rati on a 1 i ty . A relevant teacher education program in the 
1 970''"! should not only prepare teachers to bd effective in the 
1970's but also in the 1980 *s. Teachers should be innovators-- 
to produce and accommodate new ideas, to change when community 
needs and chtldren change. 

We need to move away from the single-dimensional to the 
multi -dimensional teacher. Not only must the teacher be multi- 
dimensional in the types of growth he seeks to promote, but he 
must have vertical dimensions in that he sees himself as having 
responsibility for working with any child at his own achievement 
level and taking him as far as he can along the continuum of each 
type of growth . 

To adequately meet this mul ti -dimensional task in teaching, 
a teacher must have those competencies which include: 

1. The ability to reTate to the learning of a 
student; this includes diagnosis and In 
dividual instruction. The teacher must be ' 
trai ned to be *an educational diagnostician ; 
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2. The ability to analyze group development 
and interaction and perform a leadership 
role in a group; 

3. The ability to communicate fluently both 
with individuals and groups; 

4. The possession of a body of specialized 
skills and knowledge essential to the per- 
formance of his job. 

5. The ability to structure and restructure 
knowledge. This competency will enable 
the teacher to choose from his specializa- 
tion the type of knowledge that Is import- 
ant to a given individual or group and to 
resoructure it so that the individual or 
group may investigate the knowledge in terms 
of its own motivation. 

If these are the kinds of competencies we want teachers to 
develop in this training model at Shaw University, we should 
declare this fact to the University-wide community of students 
faculty and staff. Anyone who selects the Shaw University pro 
duct should expect to obtain a teacher with these competencies 





Section Vr 



THE MASTER'S PROGRAM 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



The development of a Master's Program in Ele- 
mentary Education was sertously considered and under- 
taken, Its need as an Integral part of the Shaw 
University Teacher Education Program has been 
recognized by both administrators and faculty 
particularly if Shaw is to provide the necessary 
and beneficial services to society that are needed 
in the areas of education. 

In response to that need a master's Model Program 
was designed. / 



Shaw University's Master's will begin its first 
year of operation, as soon as funds are available. 
When established (with foundation aid), the program 
will be open to college graduates desiring a program 
of teacher education for the elementary school. 

The Plan 

Master's Cooperating Liberal Arts 

Program = The Student + School + College 

The Plan as a whole is designed to bring toget- 
her the undergraduate college student of Shaw 
University, selected cooperating schools and the 
Master's Program 1 n a joi nt venture to prepare the 
student for effective teaching. Each element has 
significant responsibilities, each must understand 
the role of the other, and each must realtie that 
none can do the task alone. 

The Liberal Arts College prepares the student 
in V ar i 0 us s ub j" e c t matter areas, with emphasis on 
his chosen area. The Teacher Education division 
provi des wide experiences , and professional courses. 
The cooperati ng extra-cl assroom activities provide 
the student with clinical experiences. 

The philosophy of the Master's Program in Ele- 
mentary Education is reflectid in the courses to be 
offered. These 'iLre listed in the fol lowing sections . 



Desi gn 



Gi'uidelines for M.A. Degree 
in Elementary Education 



Guideline 1: The program should broaden the 

teacher's understanding of the purpose and 
role of the elementary school. Appropriate 
courses : 

Ed, 511 - Introduction to Education 
Ed. 518 - Cultural Constraints in 
Educational Development 
Ed, 520 - Schools and Schooling tn 

Cross-Cultural Perspective 
Ed. 527 - Contemporary Educational Issues 
Ed. 528 - Parent-School -Communi ty Relations 

Guideline 2 : The program should extend the 

teacher's understanding of the nature of the 
learner and learning process. Appropriate courses 

Ed. 516 - Learning Theories and Patterns 
Teaching Strategies 

Ed. 519 - Child Study and Guidance in the 
Classroom 

Ed. 522 - The Educational Diagnostician 
Ed. 523 - The Psychology and Education of 
Exceptional Children and Youth 
Ed. 524 - Teaching and Disadvantaged 

Guideline 3 ; The program should assist the 
teacher in gaining greater insights and skills 
in the use of the techniques of research and 
in designing and carrying out research projects. 
Appropriate courses: 

Ed. 525 - Curriculum Development and 
Education Innovation 
Ed. 529 - Educational Research 

Guideline 4 : The program should extend and deepen 

the teacher's ability to work effectively with 
the content areas of the elementary school 
curriculum. Appropriate courses: 

Ed. 517 - innovations in Instructional 
Technology 
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Ed. 521 



- Diagnosis and Remediation of 
Reading Difficulties 
Ed. 526 - Seminar in Expository Writing 

Guideline 5 : The program should provide for 

concentrated study in one or more of the 
instructional areas of the elementary school 
curriculum. Appropriate courses: 



Ed. 


512 


- Seminar 


in 


Ed. 


513 


- Seminar 


1 n 


Ed. 


514 


- Seminar 


i n 


Ed. 


51 5 


- Seminar 


1 n 


Ed. 


530 


- Elementary 
Music, Phys 



Commumcation Skills 
Social Studies Education 
Science Education 
Mathematics Education 
School Practicum: Art, 

ical Education 



B, Oj^ five elective courses in a subject matter 
area (appropriate to the elementary school 
curriculum) for concentrated study. 



Conclusions 



1 . 



Courses in Phases I and II should be examined 

?n feasibility and relevance 

in the education department. 



Profess lonal 
determine if 
teachers are 



courses 
all the 

met . 



should be studied to 
needs of prospective 



3 . 



Behavioral goals are important to program 
planning and program development. 

students 

participate and become involved in program 

development, however, mastery and pfofic?ency 

Stage is a demand if effectiveness 
assured . 



at 
i s 



each 
to be 



trai^PP.^fr-°PT®"? when 

trainees are not slaves to traditional mores. 

frnecessarv applicants 

necessary. Data and other results fmm a 

device should reveal aptitude for 

teaching and interest in the field of education. 

°f students admitted 

matoHtv'’°®Gn?H^® necessary for educational 
maturity. Guidance services geared to self- 
adjustment will insure educational maturity. 

Individualized instruction is also pertinent 

Ind1vidlilfi7eri^ and program development, 
i , dualized instruction enables a student 

to become an (ndependent partner fn program 

?Js??;ctfoSV%"''°r"'’*' tndividuamid 

instruction must maka for proaram i t f nn 

which makes program planning continuous in nature 



thf education program must contain 

Tng goa r'a^nowl®H®"^'l®' evaluation of learn- 
InH knowledge of Pupil achievement level 

and understanding of the learner's rharacterf stiri 

spt’?'h^^ planning techniques and 

self-development techniques.:^ Hues ana 
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TABLE I 



W- 



5 # 



1 - 

I 

I 



A SURVEY OF LIKES AND DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 






I 

like 

it 


I 

do not 
like it 


It makes 
no differ- 
ence 


No re^ 
sponses 


Total 


1. Do you like films, 
charts and such as 
a way to learn about 
health and physical 
education 


42 


2 


4 


2 


48 


2* How do you like the 
inspection period 
(that is someone 
taking a check on 
you each morning)? 


3 


19 


27 


1 


49 


3. How about sex educa- 
tion in the class? 


35 


2 


12 


1 


49 


4, How about creative 
dancing? 


23 


10 


16 


1 


49 


5# How about gaiaes with 
a large number of 
classmates? 


28 


13 


8 


1 


49 


6. Games with a few 
classmates? 


31 


5 


13 


1 


49 



Any other thing you 
would like to say 
about this subject. 




TABLE II 



A SURVEY OF LIKES MD DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
ART MD MUSIC 





YES 


NO 


No 

response 


Total 


1. 


Do you like your Art period? 


41 


9 


0 


50 


2* 


Do you like muaie period? 


34 


14 


2 


48 


3, 


Do you enjoy singing In class? 


25 


24 


1 


49.. 


4. 


Hava your music lessons in 
class been a help to you? 


17 


30 


3 


47 


5. 


Do you enjoy drawix^ and 
sketching in elaas? 


44 


5 


1 


49 


6. 


Can you play an Instrument? 


24 


25 


1 


49 


7* 


Would you like to play an 
instrtottent? 


32 


15 

■ 




.. 47 



8, Any other thing you would 
like to say about this 
subject* 



43 

44 



TABLE III 



A StmVEY OF LIKES AND DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
LANGUAGE ARTS 





YES 


NO 


1. Do you enjoy your reading period? 


43 


7 


2, Do you enjoy your Language period? 


30 


20 


3, Do you enjoy reading stories? 


48 


2 


4. Do you enjoy reading animal stories? 


31 


19 


5, Do you enjoy reading adventure stories? 


48 


2 


6, Do you enjoy reading stories that involve science? 


22 


28 


7. Do you enjoy reading about stories of great people? 


28 


22 


8. Do you like stories about fairy tales? 


17 


34 


9. Do you enjoy writing? 


41 


9 


10. Do you enjoy writing letters? 


■ 21 


30 


11. Do you like to write stories you make up? 


26 


22 


12. Do you like your spelling period'^ 


28 


22 


13i Do you like spalling drills like spelling bees? 


■ 43 


. 7 



14. Any other thing you would like to aay about this subject. 

Readily is one of my most helpful sub j acts 
it felaxes me and" clear s my mind if I -m mixed up b 



TABLE IV 



A SURVEY OF LUCES AND DISLIKES OP JTOIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A MD SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
MATHEMATICS 





YES 


- ! 
NO 


1. Do you like your mathematics period? 


14 


5 


2, Do you enjoy mathematics? 


15 


4 


3, Do you think your mathematics text is too hard? 


5 


14 


4* Do you like worded problms in which you must 
do a lot of thinking to solve the problem? 


7 


12 


5. Do you prefer drill problems better than 
problems with no words? 


10 


9 


6, Do you know the difference between old 
mathematics and modern mathonatlcs? 


15 


4 


7. If your answer is yes, which do you like 
better? 






8. Do you like to conpete with others in 
mathetiatics classes? 


12 


7 


9v Is the mathematics class dull^ to you?.. ; 


r; 


14 



10. Any other thing you would like to, say about 
this subject, >' Mr-*' 

...> ■;'46 V,.. 4 ®. 



TABLE IVa 



A SURVEY 01 LIKES AND DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STTOENTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
MATHIMMICS 







1 

like 

it 


I 

do not 
like it 


It makes 
no differ- 
ence 




1. How about mathanaticB from the 
primary grades up to now? 


29 


4 


15 




2, How about your home work in 
mathematics? 


16 


20 


13 




3* How about modern math^atics 
problems? 


20 


8 


12 




4* How about the way your teacher 
presents probl^s? 


26 


16 


7 



5. Any other thing you would like to 
say about this subject. 







TABLE V 



A SmvEY OF LIKES AND DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
SCIENCE 



Please check yes or no 





YES 


NO 


1, Do you have a pet at home? 


40 


9 


2, If answer is no, would you like to have one? 


16 


0 


3- If your answer is no^ would you enjoy working with 
a class pet? 


11 


3 


4, Have you aver studied animals in school? 


46 


3 


5 • If answer is yea j did you like the experience? 


40 


6 


6, If answer is no, would you like to join a group 
that would study animals? 


12 


6 


7. Do you understand any of these terms? 


30 


0 


a* Compounds 


X 




b . Eluents 


X 




- - c. Parts of Water 


X 




d. Humidity 


X 




e. The making of rain 


X 




- f . The making of snow 


X 




t ■ B, Formation of fuel 


X.. 




8, Do you enjoy studying abaut the information in it^ 7? 


23 


26 


9. Do you enjoy working with plants? 


33 


14 


TO, Do you like science experiments? 


39 


10 



TABLE Va 



A SURVEY OF LIKES AND DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
SCIMCE 







I 

like it 
very 
much 


I 

Lika 

it 


I 

do not 
like it 


It makes 
no dif- 
ference 


I have 
not had 
the ex- 
perience 


1. 


How do you like your 
scianee period? 


15 


14 


11 


9 


0 


2. 


How do you like your 
science text book? 


6 


23 


11 


8 


0 


3. 


How do you like to 
work with science 
eauipment (auDaratus ) 


19 


16 


5 


4 


4 


4'. 


How do you like to 
make science field 
trips? 


34 


11 


2 


1 


4 


5. 


~ ^ ^ - - — ■ — 

How do you like to 
work with anajaals? 


27 


17 


3 


2 


0 


6. 


How would you like to 
watch nlants grow? 


12 


22 


8 


6 


2 


7. 


Science activities 


18 


19 


1 


11 


0 


8. 


Planning the progrm 


12 


16 


6 


12 


1 


9. 


Participation 


20 


21 


0 


7 


0 



10, Any other thing you would 
like to say about this 
subject. 
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TABLE Vb 



A SURVEY OF LIKES AND DISLIOS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDMTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
SCIENCE 



r lease cnacK tne ones tnac are more in 
keeping with your thinking , 


I be- 
lieve 


I do 
not be- 
lieve 


Not 


1, Bad luck 


22 


20 


7 


2* Good luck 


28 


12 


5 


3* A broken mirror will bring bad luck 


4 


42 


0 


4* Thunderstorm will sour milk 


0 


47 


2 


5* Some other superstitious ideas 


12 


30 


6 


6, Black cat 


8 


39 


2 



7* Any other thing you would like to say 
about this subject* 
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table VI 



A SURVEY OF LIKES AND DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A MD SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



i' 



I 





1 — 

YES 


NO 


1* Do you enjoy history? 


36 


14 


2. Do you enjoy geography? 


26 


23 


3* Do you like civics? 


21 


28 


4, Do you like to study the life of great people? 


34 


15 


3p Do you like to study about citizenship? 


28 


22 


6, Do you know much about your government? 


30 


19 


7m Would you like to help plan your lessoni? 


40 


8 


8. Would you enjoy cooperating with .your classmates 
in planning and working in class? 


49 


1 


9. Do you understand a road map? 


45 


4 


, 10, Do you understand a political map? 


33 


15 


11# Do you understand a physical map? 


42 


7 



Any other thing you would like to say about 

this Subject. • 

' : . . • 'a,'.....'. 







TABLE Via 



A SmVEY OF LIKES AMD DISLIKES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B CONCERNING 
SOCIAL STUDIES 





I 

like 

it 


I 

do not 
like it 


It makes 
no dif-- 
f erence 


1* How do you like your History period? 


33 


10 


5 


2- How do you like your History text 
book? 


30 


14 


5 


3* How do you like your other History 
books? 


20 


10 


17 


4. If you have a Geography text book, 
how do you like it? 


1 


14 


12 


5. Do you enjoy studying about your 
goveriment? 


22 


12 


14 


6^ How do you like the new State House? 


31 


2 


14 


7^ Soala2= Studies Activities 


37 


6 


5 


8 * What would you like to add or 

subtract from the Social Studies 
(History) Progrm? Select one 
and comnant* 


19 


2 


9 


9* Planning the Program 


31 


4 


11 


10. Participation 


40 


1 


4 



11. Any other thing you would like to 
say about this subject. 

Si 
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BimAM MB IHTERPRETATIOK OF TABLES 



The following stffnmaries are significant: 

1. Junior high school students in project schools expressed a strong 
liking for films and charts as learning media in health and 
physical education. There was a strong dislike for the traditional 
inspectioxi period in which students make daily health checks. 

Sex education and creative dancing were highly favored as an ad. 
tlon to the regular program of health and physical education. 

Students favored gamms of low organiEation and games of high 
organisation as a part of their physical and health education prograra 

2. The vast majority liked the music and art period. One half of the 
students do not like singing in class. The majority of the class 
liked instrumentation and most of th® could pley some kind of 
instrument. 

The vast majority of students enjoyed drawing and sketching, 

3. Although most of the students enjoyed the Language Arts Program in 
general, a sizeable nimiber did express a dislike for ib reading 
of animal stories, stories that involve science, the writing of 
letters and the reading of fairy tales. The ryading of fairy tales 
received the greatest nunber of negative responses. A sizeable 
number expressed a dislike for writing make-up stories. The 
majority of students expressed a dislike for the spelling period, 
however, the vast majority said that they do like spelling drills 
like "spelling bees,” 

4. Although most students ^pressed a liking for mathmatics they did, 
howevef, say that their t^tbooks were too hard. They expressed 

a dislike for wordy problCTis and instead they preferred drill 
probl^s. 

5. There is no appreciable difference between the number of students 
who dislike and like homework. The vast majority of students 
liked modern mathmatiics. 

6# The vast majority of students expressed a liking for animals and 
enjoyed studying and working with animals. Similarly, the vast 
majority enj o/ed working with plants . Most of the students ex- 
pressed a like for science expertaents. They se^ed to under- 
stand the common terms used in sdience vocabulary. 

7 * The vas t maj ority of students express ed a liking for science 
period, science text, science equipment, "laid trips, science 
activities itod program piattali^. 

8. There was no appreciable difference be'toean the number of students 

who did not believe in bad luck and those who did believe in bad luck 



9 . 



There Is no appreciable difference between those students who 
expreased a like and those students who ^praased a dialike for 
social studies* The majority of studauta did not like civics, 
but they liked to study the lives of great people, A sizeable 
number indicated that they did not know about their goverrment. 
Moat of the students enjoy pupil-^teacher planning# Map-reading 
se^s to be understood by most students, 

10, Most of the students ^pressed a like for history period, history 
textbook, and other history material, A majority of studants 
expressed a dislike for teaching metdiods. Senna said really 
hate history.’^ 



The following conclusions are presented i 

1, Students rebel against traditional teaching methods and 
techniques. They prefer innovatlva methods as techniques. 
Students desire a diversified progr^ in physical education, 

2, There seOTS to b i very little motlvatioiial technique OTployed in 
the teaching of singing during the muaic period, Thera seems to 
be a need for a broader scope In the fine arts program, 

3, The program structure in the Language Arts program does not seem 
to meet the total needs of students# The Language Arts program 
"#lth respect to stories seans to be traditional. The methods 
used In teaching spelling are not accapted by the students with 
one exception; the spelling bee technique , 

4, The techniques of teachli^ mathematics do not seem to involve 
concrete approaches to the teaching of mathmatics. 

5, That the science program seems to ba meeting the science needs of 
students is perhaps because the methods and techniques are ex- 
perimental In nature, 

6, In the social studies area it seams that the teaching of civics 
Is more textbookish In nature and does not Involve enough 
innovation, 

7# Students aem t.p abhor the teaching methods and techniques 
^ployed by the teachers of history. 



CONCLUSION 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations are herewith presented: 

1, That the teachers of physical education and health consider 
a study of new techniques and methods for teaching physical 
education based on meriting* the health needs of students, 

2, That teacher workshops he set up In fine arts for the pur- 
pose of Increasing the scope of the program and improving 
the techniques of teaching. That personnel frOTi the fine 
arts departoent of the State Department of Public Instruction 
be employed as consultants. Further that music and art be 
integrated into content subject matter areas of learning. 

3, That a study be made of new textbooks and supplCTentary books 
with stories whose plots are gearea to the experiences of 
students in our modern society. That faculty workshops in 
the teaching of spelllr'; be sat up that will tend to improve 
teaching techniques . 

4, That a workshop in the use of concrete material for 
mathematics be established. That a study be made of the 
present practice in the teaching of modern mathOTatics to 
determine its effectiveness, 

5, That more field trips, designed to help students to understand 
local, state, and national government be made. That 'fnnova- 
tlve classroom experiences be a part of teaching tecuiAiques 
for civicc and history. 
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REPORT ON S.R.A, TEST SERIES DATA 



INTRODUCTION 



We realised in the begiiming that test data consldared 
alone was Just a m^ober and as vague In meaning as a wo i 
read out of context. We were also conscious of the face 
that the context of scores is made up of such information 
as the curriculum j equlpmentj students^ educational history 
abilities, enviroiment, instructional procedures and, in 
general, the educational philosophy of the school. 

The major purposes of the S.R.A, Tests and the testing 
program were: ' 

1. To enable teacherE and counselors to keep 
Intimately and reliably informed of the educational 
development of each student. 

2. To provide an objective and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the ^ educational development of groups of 
students , 

3. To provide a means for curriculum evaluation and 
planning. 

The entire battery aeries waa^ not utilised in our program 
at the two schools in our project. The multilevel series 
was used which Mbraead grades 4 through 9, The norms on 
this battery extended from grade 3 through 12 levels . 

The S.R.A, Achievement Tests were administered in 
November and March to determine If and to what extent progress 
was achieved during the interim. 



^How To Use Test Results , Multilevel Edition, Pom C and D, SRA 



(Chicago, 1964), p. 2 
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INTERPRETATION OF TABLES 



In interpreting test resulta, we were concerned with the 
many variables that may make hard and fast conclusions invalid. 

In intarprating the tables in this report we tended to 
compare the test norms from the November setting with those of 
the March setting , Some of the students who participated in 
the November setting might present a different motional 
situation during the March setting. Some of the students who 
participated in the November session might not have been present 
in the March session. 

We realized, as we have always in a standardized testing 
program, that norms are eompa'rlsons with the performance of 
national sample of students' tested in the standardized program. 
Shaw University -s education department regards norms only as a 
point of departure in assessing whether goals appropriate to 
the situation are being met. In evaluating these goals we 
show what the student is capable of doing. For example, an 
average ranking may be connnendable for one student, yet 
represent only mediocre performance for a more capable 
ciasamata. 

Another possible' variable' that we should consider as we 
interpret these norms la' the possibility of difference between 
the curriculum emphasis or sequence between the two schools in 
our study and schobls used in standardizing the Lasl. ' We know 
that in science and' social studies* there is less" unanimity 
in the curriculum of various ‘grade levels than in other areas « 

It was hoped then that the faculty of the two Bchools in our 
study would examine the content covered “by the teBt in relation 
to the school curriculum before deciding whether a given result 
of a group represents good or poor performance « This' was“ the 
crux of the entire testing program, for we think administering 
test and putting the results away is a waste of time and money = 

It should be CTphatlcally noted here that there is^ a grave 
danger of a type of an interpretation in which the faculty 
laments, or rejoices, in the test results to the extant that 
they proceed to teach the test or ‘ teach in order for students 
to rate higher on certain testa. In this case, the goalB and 
philosophy of the school are narrow and the whole^child concept . 
is sacrificed to the desire of having "walking encyclopedias" 
with little else accomplished . 

TnhZtrv.VII represents a ttest data in average achievTOTen't ‘ 
in t^tudies and Science of the two schools in question. 

It nh juLi be noted that the eighth grade in School A made much 



more of a significant growth in Social Studies than the seventh 
grade* In sciencej the growth status was not qu.'.te as sharp. 
Table I also reveals that there was a sharp decline in the 
second a tester of the seventh grade in science. The Blghth 
grade in School B indicated a slight increase in Science and 
Social Studies. The system in the eighth grade (combination 
of the two schools) represented a sharp increase in Science and 
Social Studies. A striking feature of Table VII is the decrease, 
in growth status in the seventh grade in social studies and 
science in both schools. There was a sharper decline in science 
in both schools* 



Table VIII presents a general increase in all categories of 
the Language Arts program at both schools . The eighth grade 
exhibits a sharper increase at both schools than the seventh 
grade. Spelling in the ‘seventh grade stands out more forcefully 
than the two categories in the seventh‘ grade. ‘ At the same time 
spelling in the eighth grade also stands out. It should be 
noted that the category' of capitai letters and punctuation stand 
way out front from the other categories in School A In both 
grades* However , grammar usage indicated a growth that rated 
lower than the' ether categories . 

It should be pointed out that for the total system the 
average grade placement for all categories was above the eighth 
grade level * 

In Table IX there was a sharper increase in reasoning than 
in any other category* There was an Increase in growth status 
in the system in the area of concepts in the seventh grade; how-- 
ever^ School B showed little or no growth. 



The eighth grade showed a sharpef increase in growth status 
in the system than the seventh grade. It is noticeable that | 
computation in both grades showed a lesser Increase in growth 
status. 

It should be noted that in Table X, the seventh grade 
axhibited a greater declina in both categories in the syatCTi^ 
than the eighth grade. In the eighth grade p the increasa in 



^Both project schools. 



TABLE VII 



THE AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT OF TEST DATA WITH 
DIFFERENCES IN GRADE PLACEMENT FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS A and B 

THE SYSTEM OF- THE SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES FOR NOVEMBER AND MARCH 



SOCIAL STUDIES 


SCIENCE 




GRADE 


NOVEMBER- 


MARCH 


GRADE 


NOVEMBER 


MARCH 










* 








* 


School A 


7 


9.1 


9.5 


+ .4 


7 


9.1 


9.7 


+ .6 




8 


8.7 


9.8 


+1.1 


8 


9.2 


.9.9 


+ .7 


School B 


7 


8.2 


7 . 6 


" o6 


7 


8.9 


7,9 


-1.0 




8 


7.9 


8.7 


00 

• 

+ 


8 


8.4 


8.7 


+ .3'- 


System 


7 


8.7 


8.6 


- .1 


7 


9.1: 


'8.8 


- .3 




8 


8.3 


9.3 


+1.0 


8 


8.8 


9.3 


+ .5 
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^GROWTH STATUS 
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TABLE VII A , 

A GOl'lPARATIVE ANALYSIS REFLECTING GROWTH STATUS OF THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADES IN SCHOOL A OF TH.E SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES CURRICULUM 
IN NOVEMBER 1970 AND MARCH 1971 TEST SETTING 
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A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS REFLECTING GROWTH STATUS OF THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADES IN SCHOOL B OF THE SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES CURRICULUM 
IN NOVEMBER 1970 AND MARCH 1971 TEST SETTING 
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THE AVERAGE ACHIEVE^fflNT OF TEST ; DATA^^^^^^W^^^ IN GRADE PLACEMENT 

FOR ARITIMETIC IN SCHOOLS A AND B OF 

SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES FOR NOVB^ER AND MARCH 
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* Growth Status 




A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS REFLECTING A COMPOSITE 
GROWTH STATUS OF THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES IN SCHOOL 
A AND B OF THE ,'SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES CURRICULUM 
OF THE NOVEMBER 1970 AWD THE MARCH 1971 TEST SETTING 
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Growth Status 



growth shatus in both categories was the 'lame. Of the two 
Categories, vocabulary showed a greats’' -:kness« 

A glance at Table VII A indicates vividly the decided 
increase of growth status in the Language Arts program at 
School A. In Table VI I A the Increase, in growth status is 
not as sharp and it denotes some decline, expecially in 
the arithmetic area« Table IX A reveals an increase in 
March with the eighth grade standing out strikingly. 

ITEM ANALYSIS STUDY 
SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 

Earlier in this chapter it was pointed out that teachers 
in forming judgments as a result of standardized test data 
should first examine the content of the test and compare it 
with curriculum content of the school in question. A teacher 
shoul-V also examine the philosophy of the school and consider 
his own philosophy of education before ma.king judgments. 

We are concerned at this point with how to use the S.R.A, 
Achievement Series in teaching and learning situations. 

In order to reap the most benefits from the series, tests 
should be administered twice per year using different forms. 

One setting should be in the fall and one in the spring. 

After studying the difference between grade placement levels 
which is the growth status as exhibited in Tables I through IV, 
a teacher will get some idea of the status of her class with 
respect ':o curriculum items of the series. Therefore, a 
teacher^s judgment should be based on these variables. 

Another step is to compare curriculum items of the .series 
with curriculum of the grade under study. If the two curricula 
are in harmony, remedial programs may be considered if test 
data so signifies. 

A look at Tables VII through X reveal that students' 
achievement levels based oh this series, fom'. -C and D, rank 
from one to two years above the national norm. 

A teacher, as indicated earlier in this report, should 
not rejoice necessarily but rather study closely the section 
of the Series titles "Item Analysis." This section is de- 
signed to compare the number of responses that are correct in 
each item with the number of students taking the test during 
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the standardization of the series. In other words, a percent 
of responses; in the group is compared with a percent of ' 
responses in the national group. 

In Table XI one item description is taken from the 
Social Studies section of "Item Analysis." Table XI reveals 
that in Place Geography, item number ID, twenty-four responded' 
correctly to this item. Reading across /that represented 86% 

(24 out of 28) of the group selecting correct alternatives and 
85% of the national group selecting correct alternatives. 

This means that in this one item the class group in School B 
ranked higher than the national group. 

It should be noted in Table XII, which has to do with 
Language Arts (punctuation), the school | group ranked 100% in 
item 42B, while the national group ranked 91%. 

In Table XIII (Language Arts) it should be noted that the 
school group ranked 04% in item 4B and the national group 
ranked 20%. In this case a teacher perhaps would like to ex- 
amine this item for remedial purposes. If he desires to do 
this he should note first that item 4B has to do with recogniz- 
ing improper nouns in -general. The next step is to refer to 
Multilevel Edition Form C of the S.R.A, Achievement Series 
item 4B on page 32 and study the content. This; item has to 
do with setting off one part of a sentence with a comma. It 
points up then that this class in . School B needs remedial 
training in setting off parts of a sentence .with a comma. 

The teacher may like to compare t/nis item which deals 
with the use of the comma With this section of the Language 
Arts textbook used by the class. If ttie phase in question is 
in harmony with school curriculum the use of this phase of the 
series is valid. 

SUMMARY 

1, The eighth grade in' both schools made a more significant 
growth in science and social studies than thd seventh 
grade in both schools. There was a sharp decline in grox'/th 
status in science in both schools in the .seventh grade. 

2. The Language Arts program at both schools showed a definite 
increase in growth status. The eighth grade exhibited a 
sharper increase in growth status in both schools than the 
seventh; however, spelling in the seventh grade showed a 
sharper increase than any other category in the seventh 






TABLE XI 

A SAMPLE SOCIAL STUDIES ITEMS .ANALYSIS 
OF S .R.A. ACHIEVEMENT' SERIES 



TABLE XII 

A SAMPLE LANGUAGE ARTS ITEM ANALYSIS 
OF S.R.A. ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
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S.R.A. Achievement Series 
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TABLE XIII 

A SAMPLE LANGUAGE ARTS ITEM ANALYSIS 
OF S.R.A. ACHIEVEMENT SERIES - 



gradft. The same is true at the eighth grade in both 
schools. Grammar usage ranked lower than any category 
in both schools. The average grade placement in Language 
Arts in both schools is above the national norm. 

3. In arithmetic there was a sharper increase in growth status 
in reasoning in the eighth grade in School A than in any 
other category. The system showed an increase in growth 
status in concepts in the seventh gijade in School A and no 
growth in the same category in School B . 

. ' 'V T ■ 

4. In reading the seventh grade showed a greater weakness than 
the eighth grade in both schools. The category vocabulary 
showed a greater weakness in both grades and in both schools. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1. The science program for the seventh grade in both schools 
does not lend itself to growth according to the S.R.A. Series, 
as well as the science program in the eighth grade in both 
schools. The social studies program in both schools seems to 
be in harmony with the social studies curriculum of the S.R.A. 
Series . 

2. The Language Arts program in the eighth gi:ad& at both schools 
is more in harmony with the Language Arts curriculum of the 

S.R.A. Series than the seventh grade curriculum in both 
schools .The teaching-learning activities in both schools and 
in both grades are superior to the teaching-learning activities 
in the other .language arts categories stated in the S ,R. A. 
Series. It is quite evident that the teaching-learning 
activities In the seventh grade grammar usage category ar' n- 
feripr to the other language arts categories in the S.P.ii,. 
Series in both schools. 

3. The category reasoning in .arithmetic in the eighth grade in 
School A is in much harmony with that category in the S.R.A. 

It appears that the category concepts in the seventh grade in 
School B are not as much in harmony with the same category in 
The S.R.A. Series as is the seventh grade in School A. Seem- 
ingly, the seventh grade curriculum in both schools, is less 
in harmony with the S.R.A. Series than the eighth grade 
curriculum in both schools. 



4. The reading program in the categories in question is less 
in haraony with S.R.A. reading curricula in the same 
category than in the eighth grade in both schools . The' 
teaching-learning activities in vocabulary seem to be weak 
in both grades and both schools according to the S.R.A. 
Series. 



The following recommendations are herewith presented: 

1. That a comparative study be made of both the S.R.A. and School 
Curriculum in Science in the seventh grade in both schools. That 
■ a study be, made of the teaching-learning activities in seventh 
grade Science in both schools; 

2.. That a comparative study be made of both the S.R.A. and School 
Curriculum in Language Arts in the seventh grade in both schools. 
That a, study be made of the teaching-learning activities in the 
seventh grade Language Arts in both schools. That a special 
study be made of the grammar usage category in the seventh grade 
in both schools. The procedures utilized in Table XII and XIII 
above, are recommended.*’^)*' 

3. That a special study be made of the category concept in School B 
in the seventh .grade. The method of approach illustrated in 
Table XI, I and XIII above is recommended.*** That a comparative 
study be made of both the S.R.A. and School Curriculum, in arith- 
metic in the seventh, grade -in both: schools. 

4. • That a special consideration be given to. an in, depth study of , the 

basic reading program with special attention given to vocabulary 
and comprehension in the seventh grade , of both schools . That , 
special studies also be made Of vocabulary in the eighth grade of 
both schools. 



***Refer to Table XIII, Tnterpretationj p. 70 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



1, That a workshop in techniques of planning behavior goals 
and performance criteria be held for the faculty of both 
schools. 

2, That special consideration be given to the ’-list report, 
of scores”' of' the test results of the SoR.A. Achievement 
series for individualized Instruction and/or a tutorial 
program for students who rank low. 



It has been recommended above that a study be made of the 
school program and the S.R. A. Achieventeht curricula to deter- 
mine to what extent they are in harmony with each other. This 
was recommended in order to help the teacher make valid judg- 
ments concerning test data. It was also recommended for the 
purpose of developing a broader perspective perhaps on program 
content . 

Important Information Regarding SRA Achievement Test Series 

for Project Schools ^ 

The S.R.A* Achievement Series can beused as a guide in 
teaching -and learning with emphasis oh the test- curricula 
included. It can also be used as- a point of beginning into a 
broader scope in teaching and leamihg. It is suggested her 
that teachers iri the project schools .make a -study of the test 
curricuia that will be found in this report. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF INDIVIDUAL TESTS IN THE MULTILEVEL EDITION' 



A brief description of each test should assist in program 
planning; 

The Social Studies Test measures understanding and application 
of representative principles drawn from geography, history, govern- 
ment, and the other social sciences; for example, there are items 
dealing with communications ^ education, manufacturing, pivotal events 
in human development, and contributions of great leaders. A further 
breakdown of the content of the test indicates items that have to ‘ 
with Place Geography, etc. 

The Science Test measures the student’s knovxledge and under- 
standing of certain representative facts and principles of science. 

It stresses those concepts, generalizations, basic classifications, 
and cause-and-effect relationships customarily presented in elemen- 
tary and junior high school science courses. Items sample learning 
about a wide variety of subjects: plants, animals, climate, weather, 
conservation, astronomy, simple machines, electricity magnetism, 
light, sound and scientific method. 

The Language Arts Test measures a broad spectrum, of skills in 
the use of language. The capitalization and punctuation .subtest 
measures the use of capital letters in proper nouns, abbreviations, 
and book titles, or apostrophes in contractions and possessives, of 
quotation marks, semicolons, and hyphens, Usage items involve common 
grammatical errors of tense, redundancy, double negatives, subject- 
verb agreement, case of pronouns, and homonjrais. The Spelling subtejt 
measures mastery of the basic knowledge of word structure by means of 
recognition. 

The Reasoning, or problem-solving subtest of the Achievement 
Series uses a story format to measure understanding of the logical 
and mathematical steps that lead to the solution of arithmetic ■ 
problems, ': Problems require the students to identify the facts 
relevant to a solution, select tb?; arithmetical process to be used, 
and carry cut the computation necessary to arrive at the solution. 

The Reading Tests of the Achievement Series use complete 
stories to measure reading ability in typical situations. The 
tests were constructed after carefully surveying children’s reading 
interests at various grade levels and studying , the types of 
materials they are commonly asked to read. All subtest vocabularies 



2 ' ' 

How To Use Test Results , Multilevel Edition, Form G and D, SRA, 

(Chicago, 1964), p. 5. 



were carefully checked for appropriations of difficulty level 
by reference to (1) Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary of 
Elementary School Children : (2) E. L. Thorndike and I. Lorgo, 

The Teacher’s Workbook of 30«000 Words , and (3) A. I. Gates, 

A Reading Vocabulary for Primary Grade . 

The reading selections are drawn from the fields of social 
studies, science and literature. Items following the selec- 
tions measure the student’s ability to understand the overall 
theme of the story, identify the main idea in paragraphs, infer 
logical Ideas, retain significant details, and understand the 
meaning of words in context. Other reading skills, such as the 
ability to retain ideas well enough to make comparisons and / 
the ability to read at a reasonable rate, are also called into 
use. 

Two precautions should be observed in interpreting grade- 
equivalent scores: 

1. Average performance at a given grade level constitutes 
a range rather than a single grade-equivalent score . 

If a class is tested at the beginning of the seventh 
grade, should students with scores of 7-2 and 7-3 be 

. considered above average and those with scores of 6-8 
and 6-9/below average? Decidedly not. If the 
defiiiition of average performance is restricted to 
those students whose grade-level scores exactly match 
their grade placement at the time of testing, only a 
small percentage of a class would ever fate as average. 
Average peffomahce should be considered a range, not 
a point of value. 

2. The concltislon should hot al^ drawn that the 

stxident can compete with students at the level indicated 
by his Kfade-equlvaleo % s gore . Jor example, a B>«gliming 
fifth-grade student ' & grade-equivalent score of 8-1 on 
all arithmetic subtests does not indicate that he should 

classes, or that he 

knows the arithmetic CO and skills that would be 

taught in grades 6 and 7. The score indicates that he 
has mastered what has been taught in the first four years 
of school in an unusually thorough way. 



SRA ACHIEVEMENT TEST CONTENT 

Teachers may be interested in knowing the general content 
of test series . Although this test series is from C of the 
Multilevel Edition, it should be noted that information is 
general and therefore test itenis in all forms are selected 
from content mentioned below. 



Categories Content 

1. Word Meaning General vocabulsiry, science, social studies, 

literary background. 

2. Paragraph Meaning Main idea,^ important details, organization 

and sequence, vocabulary. Inference, compre- 
hension of stated content, balanced subject 
matter content. 

3. Spelling Words frequently used, errors that are most 

common, as substitution for vowel phonemes, 
variant consonant, schwa-sound variants, 
final e, doubli^ fina^^^^^ adding -ly, 

pluraisv^iprefixes with assimilate doubles, 
ie-ei, omitted syllables, miscellaneous. 

4. Language Usage, punctuation, capitalization, sentence 

» sense, dictionary skills — ^multiple meanings, 

locati ivills^ diacritical marks, and 
syllabication. 

5. Aritteetic Computation Fundamental ppearations with whole numbers , 

fractions, average, 

changing units iSf measure, simple per cent, 

careful sampling of other 
. computation types. 

6. Arithmetic Concepts geometric con- 

cepts, meaning :Pf fractions, meaning of per- 
cent, Roman nuiaerals, interrelationships of 
the operations. 
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Area, volwne, ratio, graphs, tables, scale, 
per cent, business activities, average, circle 
problems , geometric figures , everyday problems , 
mathematicsl model selection. 

8. Social Studies Content— economics, history, geography, govern- 

' , went; Study Skills — 'tables and graphs, maps and 

globe, political poster. 

9. Science Air and weather, astronomy, chemistry, elec- 

tricity and magnetism, energy and machines , 
light and sound, earth science, animals, plants, 
conservation, health and safety, everyday and 
industrial applications, scientific method. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REMEDIAL liJSTRUCTION 



7. Arithmetic 
Application 



Remedial instruction is a Complex and highly individualized 
form of teaching which cannot easily be reduced to a list of 
specifics; of this the authors of Stanford Achievement Test are 
well aware. But they are equally sensitive to the great need 
for some specific suggestions that will aid the teacher in 
meeting the varioiis individual vneeds and evMi needs 

of ■;the:;Class o- - o -''..v:: 



The following suggestions will serve this purpose. 

Word Meaning 

a. Encourage analysis of multiple meaning of words. 

b. Encourage much reading. 

c. Make word study a 'class hobby. 

d. : Encourage use of i^Ords ; that ^puj^ 

e. ' Keep ;fa ; cha^ ^^'new” df ''interesting" words on the chalkboard . 

f . Dictate; a ^ and then see how pupils can change the words and keep 

the; sllbstance^;'T■v■r'■■;o-■■‘■o^o^^^ 

g. In grade: 6^i classify words by subject, paft of speech used, root, 
foreign origin, etc. 

h. Cpnductv^^ in wit iiig a synonym of a list of words. 

. Write an antonym for each. 

i. Make individual desk dictionaries a potent source of education for 
each pupil. 



Paragraph Meaning 
1. Work- type Reading 



a. 

c. 



Haye pupils wite a "headline'* for a paragraph. Ask why the 
■;headllrte;is |_.a gpodVonev;:;^^ 

Have pupils suggest' d titles for an article. 

Have pupils Sugg the maiti ideas in a passage, 



' ■■■ ■. 



d. 



e. 

f . 



g* 

h. 




Have pupils preview a passage, observing its title, subheadings, 
conclusions, charts , and the like. 

Ask questions about details. 

Ask for a list of events and of bbjectt which appear in a passage. 



Ask pupils 



to read a sentence which verifies a statement made. 
Have pupil^ select the essentials needed to answer a question, 
prove a point, describe a place or an event. 



2. Increasing Speed 



Slow reading may result from poor ability in word 
identification or from slow comprehension of the meaning. 

To increase speed is difficult and not always advisable. 
Some pupils may, on the other hand, have developed a casual 
approach to reading. Have these pupils read with time 
limits set. Check their understanding. 



3 . Reading the School Subjects 



The most importa|it^^^f^ in reading in. a school subject 

are (1) ability to comprehend in general as one reads and 
(2) knowledge of the vocabulary, symbols, and content 
specific to the Subject. 



Of less importance than the two factors mentioned 
above are certain reading tasks which characterize one 
subject more than another, such as the following; 



a. Reading a drama or a poem with expression, 

b. , yisuallzipg, the way^^ a about it. 

^ detailed : directions; i^ experiment , 

d. Foilpwing a in science as one 

applies a principle. 

e. Judging the logic of conclusions ftom a variety of facts in 
'science/^ 

f • pifferentiatii^ in the social studies between facts, opinion, 
and propaganda. 

8 •» Reading social studies data from maps, charts, photographs, 
cartoons, and political posters. 

h. Translating a problem in mathematics into one's own language 
and then into a mathematical sentence, 

i. Performing some function while being guided by a detailed 

explanation of it. ’ 



. '"5 
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Spelling 



Five types oi spelling difficulties nay be defined roughly 
as follows! 

1. Gross errors, such as oargs for orange, ourevabe for 
everybody, and dysadld for decided 

2. Errors In using the wrong variant spelling of a phoneme j 
fone for phone, danse for dance, and declalr for declare 

3. Errors made In structure, such as those made In forming 
plurals and la writing Inflected forms and derived words 

4. Lack of a clear perception of a word in written and 
spoken form, such as preform for perform, and probly for 
probably 

5. Careless errors made while being preoccupied with the 
ideas about which one Is writing , 

The following suggestions may be helpful in aiding pupils 
who make errors of the types listed above: 



Types 1 and 2 . Discover the degree of inadequacy in phonics 
by dictating 20 to 30 synthetic or imaginary words , such as bez, 
kalwo, tiemel, Score any reasonable /, spelling as satisfactory. 

Some pupils at this level will still need assistance with 
phonics , Juch exercises as these will aid their learning of the 
spelling cf the sounds: 

Have pupils write the first (or last) letter (or blend) of 
words which you pronounce. 

Have pupils write synthetic words which you create such as 
blard, skove, stame, f limp, bams, duft, dwlnks, twarge, etc. 

You ; canimakeiiWords i byi^^ Inlng the following blends with vowels 

and cons ohants: 



; Initial: Blend ., bl. br. dr. dw. fl. fr. gf. wh, (hw) , kl 
(cl) , kr (cr) , kw, (quit) , pi, pr, sk, (sc) , si, am, sn, sp j, st 
sw, tr, tw, thr 



Final Blend , lb, rb , Ich, nch, rch, Id, nd, rd, If, rf, 
Ige, (bulge), nge, rge, Ik, nk, rk, sk, si, rl, Im, rm, zm, 

In, m, Ip, mp, rp, sp, fs, ks , Is, ms, ns, ps, rs , ft, kt. It, 
nt, pt, rt, St, sth, fth, 1th, nth, rth, Iv, rv 

Type 3 . Give unusual words which Involve the adding of end- 
ings, as adding -ed, and -ing to tan, stoke , hall , crash, regret, 
arrange , barter , defer ; -ly .tpl able , frank , and ordinary . Write 
the root word on the chalkboard first. 



Type 4 . Develop practice experiences in pronunciation and 
in spelling by syllable.' 

Type 5 . Require proofreading and encourage use of dictionary. 
Test the very slow learners with words selected from the spelling 
books of grades 2 and 3. Dictate them in groups of 30 and have 
pupils keep in notebooks the words they misspell. Use a test-v_ 
correct-test procedure. 

Language 

Remedial instruction in usage comes slowly. The suggestions 
which follow help in the improvement of language. 

a. Continually set up goals of good usage. 

b. Discuss common errors. 

c. Repeatedly correct written work. Have pupils analyze 
their own errors. 

d. Have pupils construct sentenced; orally and then write 
these sentences in good forin. Analyze the sentences . 

e. Dictate to the slow learners series of short para- 
graphs which involve punctuation. Then have nupils 
rewrite each one and change the senteiice structure as 

\ they" rewriltei^; ' 

Arittme tic Computation 

A tabulation of the errors for each item will :reveal possible 
deficiencies in computation. Remedial procedures can be developed 
as’ these-errors;^are revealed-. ■ ; 

:;A iPbor^^^ with the number facts - can be checked by dictat- 

ing 25 V fact questions iat-5-second; ihteryaisi as 4x6 i 

. 8 X 5 . ..9x6 . . . etc. - Pupils will write only the 
answers on an ’’answer strip," a piece of ruled paper 2’’: by 11". 

Present ^^ples with zero difficulties to reinforce knowledge 
of place value as ^ ' 

405 630 113 10102 

-318 - -527 : ' v v: -97 -8347 



420 651 203 640 

x302 x340 x570 x320 
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Arithmetic Concepts 



Concepts- In mathematics at grade 5 and 6 extend over a wide 
range of mathematical' principles . Few ’specific remedial sugges- 
tions can be made, other than to check specifically for under- 
standing of such concepts as the following: 



Meaning of number vs . numeral _ , v 

Place value In notation 

Romah and Arabic numerals . 

Decimal notation; examination of o^ 

Expanded notation 
Role of zero and of one 
Meaning of fractions 

Meaning of equality as different Mmes for the same number 



Meaning of the bperatiohs; subtrac^on as the inverse of addition and 
division as the: inverse' bimuitlplication. 



Properties of tbe bpere'tibhs ' 

Relation of ; iaxpipnents to ,f act^ place value 

Meaning of scientific notatibn 

Seeing geometrjic figures 'as pbints, lines , and planes ’ 
Understanding measurement as comparison 






Seeing if-then, relationships. . • 

Facility^ with ^numb^ 



So lu t ion o f equations 



Arithmetic Applicationa ; 



Problem-solving ability may be improved by this three-step 
procedure ; (1) understa^^^^ the problem is; (2) trans- 

late the problem into meaningful terms , and 1(3) structure it in 



a mathematical s entence or model.,-. 



Develop a background for imders tending the s etting in which 
a mathematical application is being made. 



.1 
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The following techniques may aid understanding: 

a. Have pupils express solutions without using any numbers. 
(For example^ — 'the difference in heights will be the 
measure of the taller minus the measure of the shorter.) 

b. - Have pupils choose among possible equations for the 

correct solution. 

c. Have pupils judge by estimation the reasonableness of 
a derived answer . 

d. Have pupils write problems of their own. 

e. Give partial data and ask upon what additional data the 
answer depends. 

f. Have pupils diagram application situations . 

g. Have pupils label all answers and situations. 

Social Studies and Science 

Social studies and science are commonly classified as 
''content" subjects. Each has, however, some uniqueness of 
approach. Science in particular is characterized by what is 
referred to as the scientific method. The method is not well 
defined at this level, and it may be as characteristic of study 
in the social studies as in sciehce. The following objectives 

should characterize these twd^M • 

Acqtdsition of both of facts as we now conceive 

them. :'ahd 'generalizations;. 

Recognition of the changing nature of knowledge and an 
appreciation of the ways in which new knowledge unfolds 

Ways of evaluating truth vs. falsity 

Elementary designs to discover knowledge new to the pupil 

eagerness to learn new knowledge 

Systematic organizatipn of study ; an efficient' study plan, 
a: get~right-td-work; attitude, a knowledge of resources, a 
good dictionary habit, etc. 

An open mind on issues; a willingness to look at the data 

An emerging set of values by which a pupil lives 

A growing vocabulary in each subject as the means of 
thought and communication. 
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REPORT OF GRAY'S PARAGRAPH READING TEST DATA 



The Gray ' s Paragraph Reading Test was given to 100 selected 
students in November and March of the school year of 1970-71 in 
the project schools of this report. 

Table XIV does not reflect the growth status of all students. 
The Table only reflects the growth status of 23 selected students 
out of the lOQ who rated seventh grade and below in November. The 
growth status reflects the algebraic difference between the place- 
ment received in November and March. 

Table XV reflects the grade placement in months and years 
^j,th the frequency representing the number of students in ea,ch 
class. For example. Class 1.0 through, 0^5 months has a frequency 
of 4 which means that there are 4 students in the class (group). 

It should be noted that 10 students which represent about ^ 
half of the students rated a grade placement from 10. to 1.9. It 
should be noted that 13 students, which represent over half of 
the number selected, had a growth, status from 1.0 to 3.0. The 
following summaries are herewith presented: . 

Twenty— three students out of ,100 were selected as indicated 
in Table XIV based on the number of students who received a grade 
placement of 7.0 and below in; November. 

Thirteen students received a growth status of 10, to 3.0 
All students showed some growth with one exception as reflected 
^ iniTable.'Xivl,'' 

The following conclusions are herewith presented: 

Significant growth in reading was made by 23 selecte4 stu- 
dents listed in Table XIV. We assume that this growth. evidently 
was due to stepped up programs that were provided by the project 
along wi til the normal program carried oh by/ the school Itself . 

The following recommendations are herewith presented: 

That the Gray's Paragraph Reading Test be utilized to measure 
students for group techniques in the teaching of reading in the 
seventh ahd eighth grade at the project schools. 

The test can be easily administered, scored and interpreted, 
therefore; can be used in grouping techniques, especially in the 
Language Arts area. 
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NOVEMBER AND MARCH SCORES OF 23 SELECTED STUDENTS OF THE PROJECT 
AND THE GROWTH STATUS* OF EACH STUDENT 





TABLE XIV 


November Score 


March Score Growth Status 


4.9 


' 5.:2 . +0.3- ■ 


5.9 


■■■■■ , 7.3^'- ■■■: ■ , ''.+1.4, 


6.1 


8.0 +1.9 


5.9‘^ 


8. O'-' :-:+2.-T; 


4. 


8.0 +3.3 


5.4 


3.0 +2.6 


7.3 


8.0 +0.7 


7.7 


8.0 +0.3 




,v -O-l 




8.0 ■ ' ■ ' +1.3 


' 6.7':';‘ . v' 


V^'v'^ ■■■■"^ ;'3;^o:;r; '■■'■' ' „'>+i..3 


J. / 






+1.4.V: 


,6.7 


-■+1,3; ' ■" 


-■6.4 , };L'.'r 


'■ 6.7 V-,-.. ,'V ■ ■ ■ “0--3 ■■ 


■ ■6;7:V-: 




6.7 


+i.o'' ; 






4,9 


5.7 +0.8 


. ■ 6'.7 


7 .3 ■ ' ' ■ +0.6 ■ 


^Growth Status: 


Aigehraic difference between November and March Scores 

. ■pS*-'" ■' ; 







THE GROviTH STATUS* IDENTIFIED BY GRADE PLACEMENT OF 23 STUDENTS AND 
FREQUENCT IN EACH CLASS OF STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED THE GRAY'S PARAGRAPH 

READING TEST IN PROJECT SCHOOLS 

TABLE XV 

Months 
0,1 - 0. 5 

0.6 - 0;09 6 



Frequency 

4 



Years 



1.0;/- 1.9 10 
2.0 - 2.9 2 
3.0 - above 1 




*Growth Status s Algebraic difference between November and March Scores 



REPORT OF CHARRETTE EXPERIENCES 



INTRODUCTION 



charrette as a gt _p with common interests 
gathered together to consider proble'as common to the group. 

It is designed to air problems in an attempt to findsolu- 

deveLpment^^^^ planning and 

The Junior High School Charrette, composed of students, 

counselors and administrators of the 
4illbrook Junior High School and the Garner Junior High 

ftu North Carolina, was held on the campus 

of Shaw University in March 1971. The Charrette was struc- 
tured get the Opinions of the students regarding the 
innovative project and to acquaint students with problems 
inyolved in the eaucation of ^students, 

; oppbrturiity the 



(Sumniary) 

Written Expressions of Opinions 

1. Everytirae I try to Improve roy school work something or someone 
stops me. . 

The majority of the students indicated that sometimes this 
happens but not very often. A sizeable number Indicated that 
this was not true fox them, 

2. In thinking about what will happen V7hen I grow up. 

Mpst of the students said that they were sure, that things will 
turn out well for themV A large number had some doubts about 
their success. 

3. The things which I do in school that I am most proud of. 

Get good grades on my report card stood way out. Being well 
liked by all the students came in second. Nothing that I do 
in school makes me proud received the smallest number of votes. 

4. During the last two or three years, it seemed to me that. 

School is much more directly related,; to life outside the school 
received tha highest number of V students 

; expressed ;th^ 

. outside the^school and a sizeableinm felt that, much of what 
they hear in schodi is cbntr^^^ what they see and hear 

outside the school. 

5. During the past sc^^ stay away frcm school 

justrbecause you didn't want to come? 

. The yasty maj ority indicated NO . Only a few answered YES . 

The majority said sometimes . A sizeable; number indicated never . 

7. When things go wrong at school, I usually; 

Try to, s e,e why ^ things went ^ arid work harder to correct them , 

. received the largest mmiber of votes . A sizeable number of s tu- 
dents indicated that: "the teacher Is treating me unfairly . " 

Quite a few students said that: "they wish that I were much older 
and. didn't have to go to school." 

8. Wriich one of the following best describes the way you feel when the 
teacher doesn’t like what you have done: • 

The majority of students indicated that I try to find out what the 
teacher wants so I can do that. A large number of students said 
that, I don ’ t care whit' the teacher thinks . 



9* often do you and your parents talk abou your school work? 

The majority of students Indicated that jus about every day. A 
siaeable number said never » or hardly ever. 

■XO* During the past year or two has your mother Jir father visited 
school during the time that school was in ser-sion? 

The majority indicated that ”Yes, my mother tad father have visited 
at least once in the past two years.” A largse number said that I 
don't remember that my mother or father havei visited school at one 
time during the past two years. A sizeable joamber also said my 
mother or father have visited school but not ^during class time. 

Ij,. Which of the following statements do you thixik Is iiu>st nearly true? 

The m«ijority Indicated that adults usually do what they shy they 
will do. A large number said that adults sometimes do not do what 
they say they will do. A sizeable numlier said that adults very often 
do not do what they say the 3 r will do. 

CONCLUSION 



1> It seems that interruptions of the- learning process in the project 
schools does not seen to be a prime factor. 

2/ It seems- majority of students at the two schools are 

optimistic about However l,; too mvahy s tudeilts seem tp 

bd: 'uncertain. .:\- 

3/ The nltimate goal of the majority of students seems to be that of 
grades and acceptability as opposed to the total development of the 

whole:" persbny'' ■ y/'-L'.;, '^yy''-"' ;/\y';y';y^> . 

A' It seems that the Students in the pro jet educa- 
tion .shodldvextiehdb^qnd^^^ Since: a 

sighif leant number expressed the bppbsite^^^^^^ 
fined to the c^pus ia^ a factor that should he considered; ' 

3^ The majority of students enjoy going to school. 

yS/, The students in ybpth schppla -are conce^ about the attitude of 

■y- y teachers" tow^^ them . There seems to be a strong • f eeling among 
studehts that some teachers :are not attuned to the welfare of the 
students . 

V/ It seems that most of the students under study are wlllirig to make 
ch.ahges for the good within the framework of the schooi system. 

' T^^ also i seenisy to a conf iict'y ih' atc.ltudeis between a? significant 

1 , do with 

the large number of students who indicated that they would like to 
btop'schooi,''" y.y y'-yy: y 'i' '■ "v 



8. There seems to be cooperative understanding between students and 
teachers, however, a significant number seem to be indifferent 
i towards the attitude of teachers. 

I 9, There seems to be rapport between parents and students for the most 

t part; however, a significant number of students seem to be in- 

I different towards their; par 

I 10. It appears that the majority of the parents show some concern for 

] the education of their children; howeyer, a significant ntnnber of 

I parents show little interest in 

( 11. It appears that the majority of students under study respect the 

integrity of addlts; howeyer, a significant number do not respect 

I the integrity of adults. 




RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That a special study be made to discover students with low ambition 

and that the counseling services be enriched and broadened to make 
for a more definite decision bh the part of the students concerning 
their future. Further , that guidance would include group discussions , 
the showing of films; and vtha making of field trips that tend to point 
up inf ormatiori that will, help students;: f P- decisions con— 

, , cerning the ■ f utur e ^ 

2. That a study be mad e^ b^ the staff to^consider the" pf students 

regarding teaching^ emphasis;:pnvgrades,.^^ ^^^F^ results of 

this study be used to evaluate the program of: learning at both 

schools by utilizing the whole child concept as a criterion. 

3. That the staff study the. present program in light of the transfer of 

learnixig.; theory ; in other words ;; %teachersv_shpu^^^ . ^ow. what . phases of 
their” program have; carry-^over values ; beyond ^ ^ 

the staff :give:.;due4hpnsidera,tion|to^. e^ 
planning and programming. 

4. That the administratiqn of 'both; schools consider setting up workshops 
• designed to better the relationship between 

that students ‘be permitted tp participate and to express their 
opinions in these workshops. , , That workshop recommendations be organ- 
ized for seriouScdhsideration. Further made of 

potential drop-outs to determine its seriousness at that point. 
Further ^ that parents par ticipate, in the workshop pars^F^^ 

attitude be a part of the, wortehop agenda . That parents and students 
to participate be selected at 'random.' 





A SUMMARY OF CAUSES FOR JOYLESS SCHOOL MOMENTS 

Problem 1— -Joyless School Moments 

Some students coniplalh that there are many dull moments in 
school. Schools are not joyful according to the opinion of some 
students. They are happy when the time comes to leave school. 

If you are conscious of this situation oH if you liave heard 

students express these ppiniohsiwbat do you think are some of 
the causes? List these causes. List some j3ug^:esti6ns for 
improvement . "h.. 

The following cause seems paramount: 

1. Some textbooks are boring with little Interest on the 
part of some teachers to revitailze. 

2. Inflexible schedule. 

3. Inadequate fieiid-ttips and noncommittal learnings. 

4. Teacher domination of teaching and learning. 

The lack of motivationar techniques. e ; 

6 . The lack of relevant homework as opposed to busy work. 

7. Thh lack of personal interest in students on the part 

■' of ' teachers. 

8. Inadequate breaks during the school day. 

. 9. Lutich breaks too short. ■■ 

■ ib/ '^The isolation of slow lea!TOer 

11. No student lounge. 

12. ‘ Some teachers don* t have a sense of humor . 

13. Some of the subjects are dull and listless with no 

meaningful objective, ' 

14. A few students utilize time vdiich does not give others 
a "oJhance to express themselves. 

15. Inadequate repair services. 

16. Some students are afraid of- teachers. 



17. Some teachers are too old-fashioned. 

18. Students get tired of doing the s^e thing all the 
,|tlme. 

19 . l^e; teacher does the^^^^^s 

20 . Some teachers are prejudiced a hard on 

, 'student s‘.-"'’:\: , '■ 

21. Some teachers don't care for the welfare of students. . 

Suggestions for Improvement 

1. Education should Involve mpre sex education. 

2. More adequate school facilities. 

3. Better textbook imaterial, 

4. Classroom work Should be more understandable and 



5. Ifore yottnger teachers between the ages of 2l and 45. 

6. Clashes "should be more informal, ’ , , 

7. More pupii-teacher planning. ' 

8. More time in the. cafeteria. 

‘9. A free period sometime during the day.' 

Th6 following concldsioh is herewith presented : 

That there are joyless .school moments" and for some students 
these moments. ndght .be,,consider'e'd \tq'^ of the 

school d.ay^ That"' these, moments' are: joyless because ^not enough 
attention has .been' given to ' causes i'' Further j that these causes 
are .not ^ unreas^^ le^ and : m of , rhem^- can.; be , cp rr e cted if a 

positive aipproach' is given due consideration. , ' 

The following recommendation is herewith presented : 

That the adonis t ration provide the bp^^^^ for teachers 

to study the'S'cause^^^ ih this r%ort an cohslder the 

suggested improvem.ent ;measures;^ as ; listed by students in this report 
Further, that teachers consider . Innovative teaching and learning 



'i" ‘-,1'.' 
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situations that make for subject matter enrichment, motiva- 
tional techniques, and pupil-teacher planning. 



Problem 2— Social Studies Learning 



I 



In our schools today , iSpei^l , Studies are taught^^^^^ 
different ways; (1) memorl25jig dates and accvimulating facts; 
(2) while learnljig facts, activities are^p^ will 

help students to learn how to l.'ye with others and how to 
live in the society in which they find 



VIhich one do you prefer for students? 

Summary ■ ' 

and they listed 



All students selected number two v 
the following responses . 



Responses 



1. Prefer mamber two because memory work is outdated , 
takes too long and is boring. 



2. Number two, makes change more interesting. 



3. The second because it makes studying more interesting. 



4. No. 2 because you . get to have; an active period; work 



better with students. 



; 






5. No. 2, because No. 1 you just memorize dates and 
accumulate facts. ' \ x V , 






6. Preference #2 because it bre^s the, routine, easier 
to.leam,,more-movles,"grbuP’nctivities,'andmemorlz- 



.. Ing doesn' t . stay with a. per son. . , " 

,'■■.7 . -i'NoV^^2.;:he'cause"'datfe^^^^^ important.;' they; ' 



‘ ‘are oh': record" and 'don' t';'ih\rblveVo^^^^ lives'. ‘ ^ , 



. ;/■ 



8. No. 2, because Mt giveis students mbre freedom, to voice 
their own opinions. r ■ ' v 



■vs 



9 . No . 2 while\inarning-^^^^f^^ provided 

. that : w^^ students to learn how to live with others 

and how to live in the soclety^^^-^^^^ 






■N-. 




•••••• 















The following conclusion Is herewith presented ; 



That students in the project schools are in rebellion against 
the memorizing technique as stated in problem 2. They seem to be 
more Interested in relevant learning activities. 

The following recommendation is herewith presented : 

That teachers consider a more meaningful use of dates and 
facts, and that some consideration be given to a reconsideration 
of the learning process as it pertains to present day living, 
Further, that an in depth study be made of the aims and objectives 
of education, especially elementary education as has been seen l*y 
current authorities and researchers. Further, that a study be made 
of pilot projects in educatlpn and educational taodels as prepared 
by various universities (see chapter on evaluation in this report). 

Problem 3--Classroom Management 

Imagine that you are a teacher. Describe the classroom you 
would have. What would be your a.ttitude toward fast and slow 
learners? 



Summary 



1. Integratej slow learners and fast learners and set up 
teaching procedures that will complement each group. 

2. Teaching should be such that students can learn at 
their own rate. 



3. Would include more maps and films 
Would set up classroom goals . 

Wouldi spend more time with, slow learners. 

Would provide group : organization for^^ t^^^^ 

7. Would provide a bright aiid inviting classroom. 

8. Would get new furn classroom. , 

9. W^ouid provide bright and lively colors for classrooms . 

10. Would provide periodic changes in classroom scenery. 

11. Would have fss» students helping slow students. 

12. Would have discipline, but in a friendly atmosphere. 




13 . 



Would have free discussions 
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lA. Would see that slow students would not hamper fast 
students . 

15. Would treat all students equal. 

16. Would have patience withs students. 

17. Would provide opportunities for students to share ideas. 

The following conclusion is herewith presented ; 

It seems that many of the students reject many phases of the 
present system In some classrooms in the project schools. Further, 
it seems that some of the age old classroom management problems 
may reach a critical point. 

The following recommendation is herewith presented ; 

That the faculty and staff make a critical analysis of the 
classroom management problems pointed up by students in the report. 
Further, that a workshop be set up in which selected students 
(random) might participate for the purpose of considering new and 
relevant approaches to classroom management. 

P rOb 1 em 4--I)emons t rat ions 

Several outside teachers have been in your school this year to 
demonstrate some teaiching techniques in an effort to try out some 
new: ways of teaching and learning. They are anxious to know what 
you think of some of these demonstrations. 

Make a group repo^rt on reactions to these demonstrations. 

Suttoiiary ’ . ■ 

The' following responses were given by students in the project; 

1. Some expressed the fact that some demonstratlohs were 

■ boring and s^^^ interesting. 

2. Some demonstrations didn't provide for student participation 
and many; students expressed the fact that they thought it 
should. 

3. Some demonstrations provided opportunity for student partl- 
clpationj students expressed their enjoyment of this type 
of demonstration. 

4. More time should have been alloted for demonstrations. 

5. There should have been more demonstrations. 
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. We like the demonstration for It helped us to see how 
other teachers teach. 

7. It gives us the opportunity to hear other teachers for 
we get tired, of listening to one teacher all the time. 

The following conclusion Is herewith presented ; 

It seems that mos;t of the students In the project welcomed 
and enjoyed demonstrations. However, those demonstrations which 
did not Involve student participation seemed to be boring. It 
seemed that the students liked demonstrations because they pro- 
vide an open door to new vistas of learning. These vistas could 
provide excitement and mbtlvatlon of two techniques so needed In 
educational pursuits . 

The following recommendation Is herewith presented : 

That more demonstrations be provided by outside personnel 
and that these demonstrations be designed for student participa- 
tion. Further, that ample time be allotted for demonstrations 
that will make for , understanding and continuity. 




the charrette evaluation 



that warheld ^ Shaw Unlversit^fo^ ^he charrette 

students of the project. ■ ^ ^ f°r seventh and eighth grade 

project to express ^thems^iverSncSiijr^ 
project: "Innovative ^ 

nnd eighth grade students.'' ‘ “S activities for seventh 

evaluate their expIrienS? were asked to 

with presented In^the^^s^rmanneras^ii here- 

naire. Very little, if any chaneec question- 

expression. ^aanges are made in style of 

The following is a rasult of tha evaluation.- 

spent :at''s2„'5nl^arSty^ 5;\lm ' 

®e following ere'san«,le co*ents from the answer YES. 

liked aBo^^S^ Mb jec^”''^' 

2- The lunch was enjoyable. 

3. We could say what we wanted to. 

o- 1 found out about, teache^^^ 
teMhIraf ^ ^ 

--=«etand wore about 

'■ u'““co^t'lM:.''"’^ ^ ““W like for 

*• Xs!*" ^ ^-•>e"ce to express 

10. It gave us a chance to get out of school. 

• 06 . ■ 



II. Write one idea you gained from the experience. 

The following are samples of ^pressed ideas. 

1. We learned hpw ,to work as a group. 

2. We learned how most young people: feel about school. 

3. We learned the value of teaching ourselves. 

4v I learned how some students would litKe for the school to 
make changes . 

5. That us kids can say what we want to without being told that 
we're wrong or that it is a bad idea. 

6. That students when they want to can come up with preitty good 
speeches . 

7 . The idea that teacdiers have it harder than we think . 

8. I learned how to understand the, teacher and her teachir^ 
methods. 



. 9. That teachers have a hard .time iteaching when students are 

, talking,., 

10. I realize how the teachers feel when the class of about 
; thirty-five i students start talkii^ and interrupting her. 

ll'; I gained the idea that if you’re nice to people, they will 
be nice to you in return. 

. 12 i I got to see what a university looked like on the inside. 

13. I learned about people from other students. 

; /Vi4., ;^None;.:i 

15 . Eyefypne ibices I every thing: on the: teacher which I think is 
,i: stupid.'; 

III. What one word would ypu use to describe your feelings about the 
y. charrette?' : 



The following words were used by students to describe their feelings about 
the charrette: 



interesting, nice, great, WOW, inspiring, good, delicious (food), 
learn through experience, fan, educational, alright, cool, wonder- 
ful, exciting, tr emend <;‘as , fine, fantastic, enjoyment, stupid, OK, 
worthwhile, excellent, sincere, honest, helpful, understanding , 



groovy 




The following are reasons as answers to the question why. 



1. 


I like the first one and it helped me. 


2. 


Because it enabled me to express my own feelings about school. 


3. 


It was fun. 


4. 


It helped me to learn the methods of other teachers. 


5. 


Because it talked about things that I could change. 


6. 


I like the experience. 


7. 


I can express myself without being held back. 


8. 


It’s a great experience. 


9. 


I can get out of school. 


10. 


We got somewhere. 




This gave you your, chance to tell ah out your own experience. 




I learned about different people and different races of people. 


13. 


I hid a chance to express myself when someone would listen to n 




'They^are' coblV ' 


/ is." 


I learned a lot. 


. ' -f-. ' 


It’s interesting to know how to experience a real group 
' discussibn?--:'V ' 


; . a? .- 


I would like to' make more comments next time; 



The folloWinjg 'are reesbns for NO answers to the question why. 

1. I just do not like it. 

2. I really did not learn that much from tbs charrette. 
V. Do you think the students were sincere in their responses? 

.Allv saild, YES . . 











o 
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VI. If you had the opportunity to appear In another charrette, 
wlrat is the one thing you would like to talk about? 

The following are things that the students would like to talk 
about. 



1. 


The problem of money for students for more equipment, etc 


2. 


Our teachers. 


3. 


Moderri math. 


: 4,. 


How students can plan and control a school for one week 
under the supervision of a teacher. 


5. 


Incompetent teachers . 


6. 


To talk about the way students are treated. 


7. 


The way teachers teach. 


8. 


Sex education. 



9. Wliy the sttudent should participate in many other 
■'activities. 





How to get homework. 




How can students improve teachers. 


42 ..:; 


Jjtmch;/period.-;:-r.:/;^^^^^^^^ 


.13. 


Drugs in the school . ; ^ 


H*:- 


The school i bond issue, 


15. 


Human relations. " 


16. 


Environmental problems . ■ ; -r'':’ ^ 


17.' 


■ ;;Punishment.;:.A i •; ■' ■ 


18. 


Life after graduation. , ^ ;v^ 


ii'-' \ 


■ Better subjeidts at school. 


• 

o 

CM 


Dull olhssrooms'. . ■ / ' 'i,;,.; 


21. 


Student participation and response in class. 


22, 


Teachers stemdlng up talking the whole period while we 
could be reading and asking them questions. 


.■:-23; 


Doats..-' 




Student/ teacher ,’relatlpn^^ 


-■'■’:' :25.- 


■';;: Student... rights, ^■y, .''...v,'.'.'' 



26 . Mgiking -school more interes tinj 



VII. Would you like to have this type of experience in your 
classroom? Yes. Why? 

The following are reasons for YES answers to the question why. 



1. 


Because a lot of people don*t know ^mut sex. 


2. 


To see what the reactions of the stufieat womld be. 


3. 


I think everyone would benefit. 


4. 


Because it is more fuan than the drab caLd everyday subjects. 


5. 


It might help others in their work a lat. 


6. 


I learned more . 


7. 


It may help solve problems of schools when everyone's opinion 
can be heard. Also thoughts will be brought out by students 
that may otherwise be = suppressed, ±n a rigid, "go-by-th e-book" 
classroom. 


8. 


Better than doing classwork and its Son as well as getting 
something done in the way of educationu 


9. 


Because I could talk about other things which I could change. 


10. 


I like it, school needs to be fun anyway. 


11. 

12. 


So everybody can get the same experience we got when we went. 

You can express yourself, its really great, no one laughs at you 


13. 


To see if my classmates have the same opinions about these 
questions as I do. 


14. 


For better communication. 


15 . 


Let other students enjoy the same experience . 


16. 


The class vfould learn too. 


17. 


Because we should talk about things in school that we are in 
or take a part of , 


18. 


Because I think the teachers would enjoy it as much as the 
students. 


19. 


To find out hov7 my other classmates feel about these sort of 

things.: 


20., 


Everyone in the class could participate in the discussion. 




To give people a chance to CTpress themselves. 



22i It *s nice to taik about , stuff . 



23. To learn about teachers, friends, and everybody s way of 
learning that is best for them and teachers can improve 
themselves. 

24. You are able to get acquainted with expressing your feelings 

in a large group. 

25. In your classrooni you are -more open to discussion. 

26. It is better than the same routine everyday. 

27. Maybe my teacher would wake up to some of her lousy teaching 
techniques . 

28. I think it might end up to give us a little more freedom. 

29. Would be an experience to cherish. 

The following are reasons for NO answers to the question why. 

1. -I don't think people would get sincere enough about their 

feelings .' 

2. I just didn’t like it. 

No'- c'ommehti' 

4, The class might get out of orders 



The following summaries are herewith presented: 

Mosftjbf the students -enjoyed the bppp^ they had for 

free expression.'; -ilany • of r them- thought the experience was ed^ca— 
tionai, andi excitlrig^^ M^y of them f^ they learned m^ 

about the pfobletiis oif stud entsi and teacb'irs in^^i^^t 

learning ^situations .; A; large number of students felt that the 
experience helped the teach understand studepts . 

A few Indicated that the experience gave them a chance to get 
out of school. 

The majority of students felt that they learned how to work 
as a group. Many of them indicated that they learned how to be 
leaders and teachers themselves. They also felt that the 
charrette type of experience, provides for top performance of 
students. Many of the students gained the idea of the value of 
inter-group and inter-race relations. Quite a few indicated 
that they verb happy to see of a university. 



The vast majority of students described their feelings about 
the charrette as outstanding. A small group indicated they felt 
thtt the charrette was stupid. 

The vast majority of the students would like to participate 
in another type of charrette experience. Most of the reasons 
were the fact that a great deal of progress was made in student 
participation, leadership, self“expre6sio/n, pupil responses an 
intergroup relations. A few indicated they did not like it. 

All students indicated that they thought that students were 
sincere in their responses. 

The vast majority of students felt that they would like to 
experience another charrette. Many students felt that they 
would like to discuss the school bond issue and other problems 
solving school finances. M^y students felt that they would 
like to discuss school administrative problems and teacher com- 
petency. Many of them indicated that they would like l;o discuss 
the treatment of students by teachers, teaching methods, and 
sex education. A large number of students listed homework and 
drugs -as topics to be added to the next charrette. Human rela- 
tions, environmental problems, lift! after graduation and dull 
classrooms were high on the list for a proposed agenda for the 
next charrette. 

The vastimajoflt^^^ felt that the charrette type 

of experience should be p^rt ^ of their classroom activities . 

The vast majority thought that everyone would benefit because 
fun will enrich drab school subjects. The vast majority felt 
that this kind of experience would ‘help solve the problem of 

schools because the opinion of students can be heard. 

Many students felt that this type ^o experience makes for 
. better communication and; more student participation. A large 

. number of students felt that the teachhrs would also enjoy, 
.which would .in. turn iljnprove pupil— teacher attitudes. A few 
said that they would" not like to. 

The following conclusions ;are herewith presented ; 

It seems that most of .the students were concerned with free 
expression. Student- teacher relationships served to be promi- 
nent in the thinking of mostj; students. 

Evidently, students learned much about the value of group 
dynamics in teaching. and learning. Leadership training, which 
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is a part of group dynamics, seemed to have been an exciting 
experience. It also seemed that they felt top student per- 
formance can best be gained through group dynamics. It also 
seemed evident that they felt that intergroup and inter- 
racial relations can best be experienced through group action. 

Evidences are prevalent among the students that a 
charrette type of teachihg-leaming experience is outstanding. 

Student participation, leadership training, self-expression, 
pupil responses , intergroup relations seem to stand out in stu- 
dent thinking as they rehash the charfette experience. 

Sincerity was also in evidence. 

In their desire to have other similar experiences, it seems 
that wider and deeper problems involving education are promi- 
nent in their thinking. Evidence indicated that problems 
pertaining to school finance, administration, methods and 
techniques of teaching seem paramount. Also such current issues 
as environmental problems, drugs and human relations seem 
eminent in future planning. 

Evidence is very strong that students feel that this type 
of teaching and leariaing should be a part of classroom experiences. 
These issues and problems so closely allied with their living, 
should be substituted for what they call "drab" curricular offerings. 

It seems that they were of the opinion that this type of 
teaching and learning will open up lines' of coinmunication between 
students and teachers which in their opinion will make for improved 
student-teacher relations . 

The following recommendations are herewith presehted : 

That the administration and faculty of the project schools con- 
sider mbre^^^^^ g^^^^ dynamics as a part of the teachlng-leani program 
planh'ihg>' ‘ 

That the curriculum will be enriched to include problems that 
are closely allied with everyday living and learning. 

That if needed, faculty workshops be held that will provide 
training and experience in curriculum enrichment and group dynamics. 

*NOTE: Students made reference to their knowledge of teacher problems 

with respect to discipline. Students were selected to play the role of 
the teacher .Members of her group were irtstructeh to cooperate 
by talking and dbihg other p^iddscipl^ were five (5) 

group's, enjoying in this type of roTe-play^^ has a diffi- 

cult time trying to get .Order to begin her role. The plot was soon 
revealed and discussion ensued. ■ | 
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SUMMARY OF INNOVATIVE PROJECT 



Pleinnlng 

The planning for the project "An Innovative Project to 
Motivate Seventh Eighth Graders in Selecting Learning 
Activities" initially began on the campus of Shaw University 
by the teacher education faculty. The group agreed up oii pro"* 
cedures which led to the successful conclusion of the project. 

The procedures through which the project was piloted 
followed the line and staff organization pattern, of the Wake 
County Public School System. The administration, supervisors, 
teachers eind pupils in schools selected for the project were 
cooperative and helpful. 

' Testing 



The administered tests were limited to the Gray's Paragraph 
Reading Test and the S.RiA. Achievement Series for the elementary 
grades. The Gray 's test- xeyealed that; ^ of the stu- 

dents were good readers, there were a significant number who 
Wtre slow readers. The administering of the two tests revealed 
that significant growth in reading took place during the interim 
of the twn testing periods. 

The growth status data of the S.R. A. Achievement Series^^^^^^^ 
pointed up outstanding growth in pupil achievement between the 
November and March interim. 

'Uemonstrat ions .J .o 



Demonstrations in teaching techniques and methods were pre- 
sented by personnel in the Shaw University education department, 
also personnel in the' Wake County Public School system and the 
State Department of Public Instruction! • - - : 

The|dembhstratipns i^ innovative techniques and methods 

in teaching and learning, a breadth of resources and group res- 
ponse and react ions that made for excitement and growth. 

Student evaluation revealed that students for the most part 
enjoyed demonstration experiences and asked for more. 

iTivehtdry Instrument 

Inventory instrument revealed the likes and dislikes of stu- 
dents with respect to subject matter areas. The dislikes were 
the culls, an irrelevant feature of subject matter areas. They 
seem to have been the ones least likely -to provide the enrich- 
ment and meaning to life. 













The likes in subject matter areas that students checked 
were generally those phases of the curriculum that were mean- 
ingful and developmental in student growth. 

One can find similarities in the likes that students 
checked from the inventory and the testing curriculum of the 
S.R. A. Achievement Series. In some demons trations which 
students were requested to list what they wanted to khow , the 
information received from this experience compared favorably 
with textbooks, supplementary and library matw“ial, with the 
S.R. A. Achievement Test Series curriculum and the likes as 
expressed by students in the inventory instrument. 



The Charrette 

Students were requested to express freely, orally and in 
writing, their feelings concerning teaching and learning situa- 
tions. Students were provided with instruments to direct their 
thinking . (see appendix). Role playing experiences were pro- 
vided in which selected students were placed behind the desk 
as teachers. Students were instructed to provide negative ex- 
periences and the reactions of the student teachers were 
observed. This was done for the purpose of getting students to 
appreciate the role of the teacher in the classroom. 



' ^Charretts Evaluation 

A short time after the charrette, the students participating 
in the charrette were asked to evaluate the charrette both in 
writing and oral expression. A tape recording was made of the 
oral expression and the written expression was tabulated and 
appraised. 

They were asked what they conceived the purpose of the 
charrette to be? They were also requested to give the weak and 
strong points of the charrette and what their feelings of the 
experience were. 

The vast majority of the students provided favorable res- 
ponses. The . responses were glowing and overwhelming. 

The students also provided suggestions for the improvement of 
future charrettes . It should be noted that their responses 
Included such items as school bond Issues, administrative 
problems and educational planning. 

CONCLUSION 

Planning 

Togetherness in planning on the part of the working staff 
provides direction for all' concerned. Further, line and staff 



planning is a major factor to be considered in the t.uccess of 
the project. 

Testing 

Based on the growth status of the S.R.A. Achievement Series 
and Gray's Paragraph Reading Test, it seems that the educa- 
tional program received by the students during the interim pro- 
vided significant growth for the vast majority of students 
selected for the project. 

Demonstration 

It. seems that from the reactions and responses of the stu- 
dents that demonstrations enriched, stimulated and provided 
some guidance for teachers which made for the incvease in 
growth status of the students in the project schools. 

Inventory Instrument 

student input is reliable in sound program planning 
and also as a motivation in setting up teaching techniques. 

The Charrette 

That student input in reliable in evaluating educational 
programs . 

Chaffetta ’ Evaluation 

Charrette-type experiences should be included in education 
program planning. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

’ Plahninfi 

That planning procedures as stated in this report are to 
Be considered in future educational projects that involve 
students outside the university community. 

Testing 

depth of its curricula, the S.R.A. 
Achievement Series is recommended as a good instrument for 
measuring achievement and as a guide for remedial instruction. 

Due to its simplicity in administering, the Gray's Para- 
graph Reading Test is highly recommended in organizing classes 
for reading groups . , _ 
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Demonstrations 

According to the enrichment values of demonstrations as 
expressed by students in this project, it is recommended 
that demonstration be considered in program planning in the 
public schools and that the services of the Education Depart 
ment of Universities and Colleges, as well as the State 
Department of Public Instruction and special area teachers 
from the local school systems b*2 utilized. 



Ihven.tory Instrument 

That student inventory be considered as a part of the 
learning process in educational planning. 



The Charrette and Charrette Evaluation 

The Charrette-type of experience should be considered a 
part of the learning process in educational planning. 



DEVELOPING AN HIERARCHY OF CONTENT SUITABLE 
FOR ACHIEVING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



i 




I 

I:'. 



INTRODUCTIOK 

To say that elementary education is at the crossroads in 
educational planning and programming in America does not say 
enough at this point; yet at this stage of our, national life 
it does say something. One only needs to listen to the echoes 
from lay groups, who are impregnated with adverse criticism, 
to realize that elementary education is at the crossroads. 
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It should not be comforting to educators to face the fact 
that all institutions in our society that are associated with 
man's; development are at the crossroads in programming, because 
education in many ways determines the course and development 
of these institutions in as much as they touch the lives of its 
planners and developers. The politician who structures 
political idealogies and sets forth political theories, the 
religionists who shape religious thought and action, the 
scientists who operate in worlds beyond, all are touched in 
some way by the educators . 

Modern educators cannot nestle themselves totally in educa- 
tional theories of the past as important as they are; rather, 
they should concern themselves with the changing and shifting 
times and analyze the demands of our present society as they 
plan for today's children and youth. 

It has been clearly stated that man made more progress in 
technology, scientific knowledge, etc., during the past fifty 
year«s than all the years previous, to that time. The last de- 
cade has witnessed phenomenal changes in our world society 
that are staggering and almost inconceivable. 

The educator in planning and programming must cope with 
these changes. In order to do this, we need to add other 
dimensions to the changing structure of our society. We are 
faced with rapid increases in population, changes in medical 
codes and ethics, increased mobility of class structure, shift- 
ing population trends, economic instability, change in 
political structures and Supreme Court decisions. 



Above all, the educational planner is faced with children 
and youth who have been advanced in intellectual growth and 
hence are based in institutions that are hanging on to archaic 
and traditional structures. Therefore, cmapus unrest, racial 
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disturbances in the schools, Increase of crime among sub-teens, 
should be high on the agenda of planners of education. The 
hue and cry is for relevance In education . 

The educational film "The High School," created no mean 
stir in lay circles all over the United States, The film was 
an unrehearsed, on-the-spot, documentation of teaching techni- 
ques utilized by teachers and administrators in a certain 
school. Additional dehumcinizatlon tactics included outmoded, 
irrelevant and dead content matter that were prevalent through- 
out the school. Stern disciplinary techniques were put in for 
good measure. Many lay personnel who saw the film indicated 
that the students were actually dehumanized in that school. 

To what extent this dehumanization is duplicated in the 
schools from kindergarten to university across the country is 
evidenced ty demonstrations on the campuses, increase in the 
drop outs in elementary and secondary schools , rising crime 
rate among yoiongsters , and "hooky playing" as a result of sheer 
boredom. Recently the press had referred to these institutions 
as "joyless schools." 

The irony of the situation is that no one knows where to 
place the blame. No segments of our educational hierarchy would 
like to take the blame for such a dilemma in education. The 
educators can place the blame on the lay public for nonsupport. 
Support for education is of prime impo2 mce. There is little 
doubt in anyone's mind that this is not true. For some reason, 
unknown to us, the lay public does not realize the value of 
support for education. 

We take the position that poor teaching is promoted by poor 
teachers. Many of these teachers are the "culls" of our teacher- 
training institutions of higher learning and hence they settle 
for the low salaries the lay public has provided. Garbage collec- 
tors, welders and other similar wage eeirners receive as much and 
more by way of salaries than some pul; lie school teachers. 

In order to squeeze out a mere trickle of support, arms 
have to be twisted, heavy lobby tactics are , employed and in 
several cases, teachers strike and boycotts prevail. 

If a question is raised as to where most of the blame should 
be shifted, our circle would point to the educational administrators. 
These are the directors, for the most part, of learning in an educa- 
tional systtmi. The major tasks of implementing educational objec- 
tives are assigned to this group. 

We are willing to admit and will attempt to prove later in 
this paper that educational objectives for American schools are high 
and noble. We will present what<* we see as a step-by-step progres- 
sion of educational objectives as found in educational literature. 
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Juvenile crime has become a monster in our society, an 
uncontrolled giant that is constantly gaining statuxse and 
strength. It has become a "proverbial albatross" around the 
neck of the American society to the extent that it has moved 
further and further .down the educational ladder and is now 
common in the lower grades in many school systems. The 
architects of the schools of tomorrow must unite their be- 
havioral objectives in terms of performance of; the children 
of the future. 

There may not be any cure-all in any institution designed 
to improve society, but we take the position that educators 
should take a hard look at the educational objectives as set 
forth by educators who feel that education could solve many of 
the ills of our society through a positive approach to the 
solutions. 



We believe that once these objectives are studied and 
honest efforts are made to reach these objectives throtjgh 
cooperative planning and programming, at least we can start 
in a direction that will benefit the greatest good. 

We feel that the following are some advantages of be- 
havioral objectives that planners of education should consider; 

1. Improves the instructional process in any classroom 
organization. 

2. Leads to greater individualization of instruction. 

3. Helps program individAial students through certain 
experiences in light of their objectives and needs. 

4. Leads to the development of a lerner-based eur7:i- 
culum, learner-based teaching methodologies j skillful 
diagnosis and prescription , and open-end cuf ricula- — 
all contribute to continuous progressive education. 

5. In classes where pupils are grouped on the basis of 
maturation, interests or level of sophistication, 
the teacher can use behavioral objectives to guide 
these groups as well as through progressive sequences 
of facts ^ concepts, and skill acquisitions. 



6. An- Important aspect of both heterogeneous and 

specially grouped classes, is pupil-teacher planning, 
. in which pupil and teacher together formulate be- 
havioral objectives. 



7 



. Ideally, educational objectives result from and should 
represent the synthesisof those ideas most conducive 
to the best possible development of the individual 
> and to the improvenient of society. 
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8. Behavioral objectives should be in tenns of what the 
learner is to be able to do as a result of instruc- 
tion, starting with the learner and his needs to 
modify his behavior. 



WHY WS CARE ABOUT OBJECTIVES 



An objective is an intent communicated by a statement des- 
cribing a proposed change in a learner— a statement of what the 
learner is to be like when he has successfully completed a learn- 
ing experience. It is a description of a pattern of behavior 
(performance we want the learner to be able to dmonstrate.) 

The statement of objectives of a training program must denote 
measurable attributes observable in the graduate of the program 
or, otherwise it is Impossible to determine whether or not the 
program is meeting the ob j ectives , 

When clearly defined goals are lacking, it is impossible 
to evaluate a course or program efficiently, and there is not 
sound basis for selecting appropriate materials , content, or 
instructional methods. After all, the machinist does not se ec 
a tool until he kiaows what effects he wishes to achieve. Similar y, 
a builder does not select his materials or specify a schedule for 
construction until he has his blueprints (objectives) before him. 
Too often, however, one hears teachers arguing the relative merits 
of textbooks or other aids of the classroom versus the laboratory, 
without ever specifying just what goal the aid or method is to 
assist in achieving. We cannot emphasize too strongly the point 
that an instructor will function in a fog of his own making until 
he knows just what he wants his students to be able to do at the 
end of the instruction. 

Another important reasGU for stating objectives sharply 
relates to the evaluation of the degree to which the learner is 
able to perform in the manner desired. Tests or examinations are 
the mileposts along the road of learning and are supposed to tell 
the teacher and the student the degree to which both have been 
successful in their achievement of the course objectives. But 
unless goals are clearly and firmly fixed in the minds of both 
parties, tests are at best misleading; at worst, they are 
irrelevant, unfair, or useless. To be useful they must measure 
performance in terms of the goals . Unless the prograimer himself 
has a clear picture of his instructional intent, he will be unable 
to select test items that clearly reflect the student s ability to 
perform the desired skills, or that will reflect how well the stu- 
dent can demonstrate his acquisition of desired information. 

Ill 









An additional advantage of clearly defined objectives is 
that the student is provided the means to eval*nate his own 
programs at any place along the route of instruction and is 
able to organize his efforts into relevant actiyities . With 
clear objectives in view, the student knows which activities 
on his part are relevant to his success, and it is no longer 
necessary for him to "psych out" the instructor. As you know 
too well, considerable time and effort are frequently spent 
by students in learning the idiosyncrasies of their teacher: 
and, unfortunately, this knowledge is often very useful to the 
student with insight.- He may breeeze through a course armed 
with no more than a l|ag full of tricks designed to rub the 
teacher the right way. 



PREREQUISITES DESCRIPTION 



OBJECTIVES 



what a learner what the course is what a successful learner 

has to be able abolit is able to do at the end 

to do to i of course 

qualify for a | 

course j 

i, ‘ . 

Whereas an objective tells what the learner is to be like 
as a result of some learning experiences, the course description 
tells only what the course is about. 



The distinction is quite import^t, because a course descrip- 
tion does not expla:.n what will be accepted as adequate achieve- 
ment; it does not confide to the learner which field he will be 
playing on, it does hot tell him where the foul lines are, where 
the goalposts are located, or how he will know when he has scored 



THE QUALITIES OF MEANINGFUL OBJECTIVES 



You already know that a statement of an objective describes 
a des:lred State in tkie learner. You also know that you. have 
successfully achieved your objectives when the learner can demon- 
strate his arrival at this state. But how do you write the ob- 
jectives to maximize the probability of your achieving it? What 
are 't’-e characteristics of a meaningfully stated objective? 



Basically, a meaningfully stated objective is one that 
succeeds in communicating to the reader the writer ^s Instructional 
intent. It is meaningful to the extent it conveys to others a 
picture (of what a, successful learner will be like) identical to 
the picture the writer has in mind. Since a statement of an ob- 
j ectiye is a collection of words and symbols , it is clear that 
various ccOTbihationia may',b,e used to express a given Intent, What 
you are searching for isA that group of words and sjrmbols that will 
communicate your intent exactly as YOU understand it. For example. 



if yoia provide another teacher with an objective, and he then 
teaches his students to perform in a manner that you agree is 
consistent with what you had in mind, then you have communicated 
your objective in a meaningful manner. If, on the other hand, 
you do not agree that these learners are able to perform accord- 
ing to your intention, if you feel that you "had something more 
in mind" or that your intent was "misinterpreted," then your 
statement has failed to communicate adequately. 

A meaningfully stated objective, then, is one that succeeds 
in communicating your intent; the best statement is the one that 
excludes the greatest number of possible alternatives to your 
goal. Unfortunately, there are many "loaded" words, words open 
to a wide range of interpretation. To the extent that you use 
ONLY such words, you leave yourself open to misinterpretation. 



Consider the following examples of words in this light: 



Words Open to Many 
Interpretations 



VJords Open to Fewer 
Interpretations 



to know 

to understand 

to appreciate 

to fully appreciate 

to grasp the significance of 

to enjoy 

to believe 

to have faith in 



to write 
to recite 
to identify 
to differentiate 
to construct 
to list 
to compare 
to contrast 



What do you mean when you say you want a learner to "know" 
something? Do you mean that you vjant him to be able to recite, 
to solve, or to construct? Just to tell him you want him to 
"know" tells him little^ — the word can mean many things. 



Though it is all right to include'such words as "understand" 
and "appreciate" in a statement of an objective, the statement is 
not explicit enough to be useful until it indicates how you intend 
to sample the "understanding" and "appreciating." 



Until you describe what the learner will be DOING when demon- 
strating that he "understands" or "appreciates," you have described 
the terminal behavior of the learner well enough to preclude 
misinterpretation. 



How can you write objectives that will describe the desired 
behavior of the learner? Well, there must be any number of schemes 
for doing so; but the method that is described on the pages that 
follow is one that is known to work, and it is the one that we 
have found to be the easiest to iise. FIRST, identify the terminal 
behavior by name; you can specify the kind "f .behavior that x^ill be 
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accepted as evidence that the learner has achieved the objec- 
tive. SECOilD, tjry to define ffie desired behavior further by 
describing the important conditions under which the behavior 
will be expected to occur. THIRD, specify the criteria of 
acceptable performance by describitig how well the learner 
must perform to be considered acceptable. 

Although each of these items might help an objective to 
be more specific, it will not be necessary to include all 
three in each objective. The object is to write objectives 
that communicate; the characteristics described above are 
merely offered as guides to help you know when you have done 
so. You do not work on an objective until it demonstrates 
these characteristics; rather, you work on it xintil it clearly 
communicates one of your intended educational outcomes — and 
you write as many statements as are needed to describe all 
your intended outcomes . 

You can test whether a written objective clearly defines 
a desired outcome by answering *'y®s " to the following question; 

Can another competent person select successful learners 
in terms of the objective so that you, the objective 
writer, agree with the selections? 



IDENTIFYING THE TERMINAL BEHAVIOR 

A statement of an objective is useful to the extent that it 
specifies what the learner must be able to DO, to PERFORM when 
he is demons tra'^ing his imastery of the objective i Since no one 
can see into another ’s mind to determine what he knows , you can 
only determine the state of the learner's intellect or skill by. 
observing more aspects of his behavior or performance (the term 
"behavior," as used here, means overt action) . Now, the be- 
havior or performance of the learner may be verbal or nonverbal. 
He may be asked to respond to questions verbally or in writing 
to demonstrate his ability to perform a certain skill, or to 
solve certain kin 3 of problems. But whatever method is nsed, 
you (the programmsr) can only infer the state or condition of his 
intellect through observation of his performance. 

Thus, the most important characteristic of a Useful objec- 
tive is that it identifies the kind of performance that will be 
accepted as evidence that the learner has achieved the objective. 
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For example, consider the following statement of an 
objective: 

To develop a critical understanding of the operation 
of the Target Tracking Console. 

Though this might be an important objective to reach, the 
statement doesn’t tell what the learner will be doing when he 
is demonstrating that he has reached the objective. The words 
that come closest to describing what the programmer wants the 
learner to be able to DO are "critical understanding," and it 
is doubtful that any two people would agree oh the meaning of 
this term. Certainly, the term does not tell a learner how 
to organize his own efforts in order to reach the objective. 

Here is an example of the more appropriately stated 
objective: 

When the learner completes the program of instruction, 
he must be able to identify by name each of the. con- 
trols located on the front of the Target Tracking 
;Console.'''\ ■ 

What words tell what the learner will be doing when demon- 
strating his achievement of the objective? The words "identify 
by name." The objective cpramunicates to the learner the kind 
of response that will be expected of him when his mastery of 
the objective is tested. 

The way to write an objective that meets the first require- 
ment, then, is how^^ita a statement describing one of your 
educational intents and then modify it until it answers the 
ques tion : ■ 

What is the learner DOING when he 'is demons tra tin; ' that 
he has achieved the objective? 



SUMMARY 

1. An instructional objective describes an intended outcome 
rather than a description or summary of content. 

2, One characteristic of a usefully stated objective is that it 
is stated in behavioral, or perfomance, terms that describe 
what the learner will be DOING when demonstrating his achieve 
ment of the objective. 
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5. 

6 . 



7. 



8 . 

9. 



10 . 



11 . 




13. 

14. 



The statement of objectives for an entire program of instruc- 
tion will consist of several specific statements . 

The objective that is most usefully stated is one that best 
communicates the instructional intent of the person selecting 
the objective. 

Ryainples of Educational Objectives 

Write a composition with a single tonal base. 

To know how Greek civilization has affected the contemporary 
world , 

To know how militarism, and imperialism have been of causal 
importance for the world wars. 

To develop a knowledge of how hereditary and environmental 
factors interrelate to influence the development of the 
individual . 



A knowledge of the forces, past and present, which have made 
for the increasing interdependence of people all over the world. 



Knowledge of the features of various fonr;S of business ownership 

Knowledge of the techniques and methods used by scientists in 
seeking to answer questions about the world. 

To become familiar with the plant illustrations of the 
principal laws of heredity and evolution. 

To understand the structure and organization of Congress. 

Skill in interpolation where there are gaps in data. 

The ability to differentiate value j udgments f rom predictions 
of consequences. 

To develop some skill in applying Mendel’s Laws of , Inheritance 
to experimental findings on plant genetic problems . 

Ability to distinguish a conclusion from statements which 
support it. 



Ability to. distinguish cause and effect relationships from 
other sequential relationships . 
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15. Ability to recognize the point of view of a writer in an 
historical account. 

16. Ability to tell a personal experience effectively. 

17. Ability to write simple material compositions, as in setting 
a short poem to music. 



18. A sense of responsibility for listening to and participating 
in public discussions. 

19. Develops a tolerance for a variety of types of music. 

20. Listens for rhythm in poetry or prose read aloud. 




Above taken from: Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Bloom 

Masia and Krathwohl. 
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A HISTORICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



The history of education in the United States which is 
European oriented, is we.ll known by all contemporary American 
educators . 

We admit that many contemporary educators have little 
patience with a study that digs into the past to reveal somethin" 
we already know. However, many principles and objectives set 
forth by the early architects of education are quite modem and 
should be considered in modern plaiming techniques. For example, 
Froebel, Rousseau and Pestalozzi’s fundamental principle was that 
the child, just as a plant, unfolds from within, provided it has 
the right environment to guide its growth. 

Froebel was strong in his concept of the unity of the 
individual's self with society and the universe. He placed the 
chief emphasis on children's spontaneotis play in which they ex- 
pressed themselves actively, combined with games, creative work, 
imitation of adult activities, songs and stories. Although 
Johann Friedrich Herbert was a Geinnan professor, many American 
educational heroes like Frank Murray were influenced by his 
approach to educational objectives., 

His approach included the cultivation of character and a 
sense of social morality. He rejected traditional approaches 
in favor of the unity of mental activity, stimulated by presen- 
tations as ideas which are apperceived or assimilated to existing 
ideas and ri_ach out for new ideas . TSie process of apperception 
as he believed, could only be started if the pupil was motivated 
by interest; the educational tasks of architects of educational 
structures, then is to promote many-sided interests. To realize 
these objectives according to Herbert, the teacher is the director 
of learning. Mental activity rather than memorization must be 
stimulated through the harmonious development of interests to 
strengthen the intellect, will and emotions, as the foundation of 
social character. 

May we reiterate here that the purpose at this point is not 
to present a mere historical analysis of education in the United 
States or elsewhere, but rather to present educational objectives 
as discovered through research and study by the thinkers in educa- 
tion who attempted to influence educational planning in the 
United States and to show how the architects of educational 
structures strayed away from these objectives. 

We take the position that many of these objectives are modern 
and sound; that we need to reach back in the bag of objectives 
propounded by these thinkers and utilize them to help set up 
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philosophical patterns by which we can proceed to set up modem 
behavioral objectives for today's elementary child. 

May we reach back in the old bag and pick out the work of 
G. Stanley Hall, who was perhaps iiifluenced by Wilhelm Wundt of 
the University of Leipzig who was an experimentalist in 
psychology . 

Hall's interest was in the individual child and his own 
interests and ability. 

This does not sound like early 19th century studies; rather, 
it sounds like a 1970 conference on children and youth in which 
individualized instruction would be the topic. on the agenda. 

Hall's work was devoted to concern for the national and 
economic well-being of the child. He waged war against mere 
acctEiulation of unrelated and meaningless facts , His work 
concerned itself with the learning process in which the educator 
was to study Ihe child and to understand the nature of learning. 

It was concerned with meeting the needs of the child by studying 
his behavior and thus setting up behavioral goals. Should not 
our modem objectives do the same? 

Some modern educators will disagree with John Dewey and many 
of his contemporaries also disagreed with him. 

We adhere to the premise that there was not too much 
difference in the general objectives of Dewey and his contemporaries 
or perhaps some would say his adversaries. The differences perhaps 
lie, for the most part, in their procedures. 

Dewey felt that educational objectives could be reached through 
the free and natural development of the child according to his 
interests . ■ . ' 

In our opinion, w^ feel that many deserving and well-intended 
planners of education misunderstood Dewey at this point. This was 
interpreted by many to mean, let the child wander ,into meaningless, 
patternless journeys in planning, direction a.^.d objectives. 

We believe much time is lost in the latter approach through 
aimless wandering and do— nothing experiences that lead to know— not— 
where . 

We do believe that Dewey meant this , for he iterated that "all 
education proceeds, by the participating of the child in tne social 
consciousness of the race." Many of us remember his philosophy of. 






pragmatism which he referred to at times as instrumentalism and 
experimentalism. His interest in individual child development 
was paramount. He felt that education is life and should not 
merely be preparation for life. He was against passive rote 
learning . 

Dewey's criticism, of his own philosophy bears out what was 
said earlier in this discussion of Dewey; however, again his 
criticism was centered around procedure and approaches rather 
than objectives. His criticism, as most of us remember, brought 
into focus the community school concept. 

We believe that an in-depth study of Dewey's philosophy and 
ideas will help in our concern for enabling objectives and changes 
in educational ob j ectives . 

During the 1940 's and 1950 's, critic * r.ainst education be- 
gan to fall thick and fast. Some critics b-V.. ..td Dewey for weaken- 
ing the school systems with his progressive educational philosophy. 

The e.f forts of Bruner (Process of Education) . with his concern 
for the learner's understanding and appreciation of tl;e idea of 
"concepts" and "principles" moved teachers to take a new look at 
both curricula and instruction. The impact of Brunet was felt in 
the rewriting and revamping of teaching ■ materials in such a way 
that they were individualized to meet the capacities and different 
abilities of learners at different grades in the school. At the 
same time, educators were beginning to take a deep look at and 
appreciate the studies and works of the noted Swiss child psycholo- 
gist, Jean Piaget, and his observations of young children and their 
development of intelligence. Further translations of these con- 
cerns for individuality and the human personality were later seen In 
the efforts of educators like Bloom and Krathwhol to develop the 
concept and rationale for "behavioral objectives" in all areas of 
the childrens ' curricula. 

In 1957, Sputnik I shook dur nation to its boots. It struck, 
temporarily at least, a death— knell to child— centered objectives. 

It finally aroused the piiblic and hence the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act was quickly passed in 1958. 

Federal grant-s provided money for equipment, supplies and 
additional personnel needed for education. 

We feel that at this point educational objectives began to 
shift back to subject-matter centered situation. Educational objec- 
tives were concerned with science, mathematics and foreign language. 
The United States' chie^f concern was a race with Russia. The United 
States felt that it would be disastrous to let !?ussia get to the 
moon and the piiblic began to put the blame on the schools. 
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The rallying cry vras. for pursuit of excellence by educators . 
Many people took that to mean heads stuffed with facts or the 
preparation of 'Valking encyclopedias," the ushering out of 
scientific and mathematical geniuses. Educational objectives 
were concerned with education for the gifted, the academically 
talented. 

The average student: and the slow learner were not entirely 
forgotten, but their concern vras diminished. 

Although American education, ao s"*tad, is heavily European 
oriented, the disadvantaged began to r- v -t it, since it was void 
of decent references to the contrlbutlo-: of blacks in America and 
Africa. In fact many blacks contended that, much of American 
history was not only offensive but ridiculous. It revealed, they 
say, a glowing and beautiful picture of exploitation and pillage 
in areas where Europeans had no business. Words like "Discovery," 
"Exploration," "New .Work" were utilized to cover up imperialistic 
practices of Europeans . 

■"he hue and cry was for black studies. Educational architects 
began to alter their objectives to include black studies. The 
pressure was too great not to consider, though token it was in many 
places. Today in many school systems, the black studies program 
has gradually moved to the elementary schools. 

Black students and black educators began to wake up to what 
had happened to them. They saw their condition, though rather 
late, which was administered in track-centered schools, industrial 
schools in the North, one and two teacher school programs by women 
in the South . - 

The press began to reveal comparative data results of black 
and white institutions of higher learning without presenting the 
cavises. 

It should have been mentioned earlier and perhaps may not be 
out of place here to mention the writings of Booker T, Washington, 
which were rejected by so many blacks. 

Tiie entire program of Black Studies has beeu inadequate. All 
of the textbook materials in the public school needs to be re- 
written to present the historical truth to the public of the 
contributions and achievements of all peoples. 




MODERN EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



Educational objectives in the United States which we have 
observed here have undergone phenomenal changas; let us consider 
some modem educational objectives. 

Since we have accomplished one of our national goals — and we 
believe we did this in spite of our quest for excellence approach— 
that is getting to the moon; and since we seem to be on our way 
to other planetary worlds, we believe education is slowly returning 
to the child. 

We can see this in the federal free Ixanch programs that will 
encompass' more children deep in the heart of disadvantaged 
.America. Our emphasis on child-centered education since our "lav? 
and order" deal seems to be failing. Drug abuse crept into our 
elementary schools while we were preparing for moon trips . The 
1970 census revealed a population jump and the President of the 
United States has signed a bill to reduce the population, since 
birth control methods such*^as pill pushing efforts in the black 
ghettos are not working . 

We believe that elementary educational objectives should be 
as follows : 

1. to attain wholesome physical, emotional and mental 
health for each child; 

2, to become efficient in the tools of learning — to ..ead, 
to communicate and to think intelligently; 

3. to grow in the understanding and meaning of democracy; 

4. to learn how to analyze critically democratic institu- 
tions and the promotion of democratic institutions; 

5, to understand the social and physical environment of 
which he is a part; 

6, to meet and solve problems intelligently; 

7, to develop worthwhile recreational and creative interests; 

8. to develop his best powers and potentialities. 
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The above stated objectives were influenced by the 
Educational Policies Cornmission in their "Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy." These objectives were;’ 
Self Realization, Human Relationship, Economic Efficiency 
and Civic Responsibility. 

All students in education are acquainted with thes?? 
objectives and they are mentioned here as a guide for area 
objectives as we believe them to be. 

As stated above, these objectives are ; eseuted as a 
resxilt of in depth studies of educational, c jectives as 
viewed by our department; as a result of studies in child- 
hood behavior through lesson demonstration. 

We were sensitive to the needs of children as we 
observed them and have geared these objectives to them. 

Our studies have revealed students' potential and their 
ability to share in planning, to create and to aid in the 
enrichment of their own lives . 



Elementary Science 

In our consideration for science education for the 
elementary school child, we have discovered the trends 
in science teaching which are focused on the why of science 
rather than the what. 

The reason, perhaps, for this trend is due to the rapid 
explosion of scientific knowledge or information and the ex- 
panding computer industry. 

Illustrative Behavioral Objectives in Science; 

I r-ai— i_n j— , ^ ■ mt ^ ^ 

/ 

1. Name five principal parts of the human cell, and give 
one function of each part. 

2. Cite at least six reasons why our government (federal, 
state and local) is concerned about the problem of 
air pollution. 

3. Demonstrate by a drawing or experiment how the buzzer 
on our classroom door works. 

The following six emphases in science education tie in with 
the general objectives of science education for the elementairy 
child as discussed in politics for science education: 
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1. To help children develop concepts, principles and 
realizations of value to them in the understanding 
and solving of their problems. 

2. To help children cultivate scientific attitudes, 
such as critical mindedness , willingness to act 

and seek reliable evidence, and intellectual honesty. 

3. To help children acquire or develop scientific ways 
of working, including planning intelliget tly , observ- 
ing carefully, and forming tentative conclusions. 

4. To help children explore new interests which will 
lead to the satisfactions of discovery. 

5. To help children acqulr '-hose skills and techniques 
necessary to gain furtht- information,, such as read- 
ing science content with understanding, making accurate 
observation of events, and performing various science 
activities . 

6. To help children develop social attitudes and apprecia- 
tions needed in &. democracy, such as grovi/th In social 
behavior and willingness to assume adequate roles in 
present and future society. 

Y.,anguage Arts 

The Language Arts Progr.am is sequentially structured in the 
elementary school program foi? ii.iost of the schools in North Carolina. 
It is repetitive and recognizes the existing differences in 
linguistics. It alsto accepts the language of the individual child 
and allows him a place in the program irrespective, of his level of 
achievement . 

We feel that the above statement should be true more with 
language than perhaps with other phases of the Languag;e Arts Program; 
other phases being reading, writing, literature, composition and 
spelling, speaking and listening. We suggest that in these cases, 
a plan be set up to determine the level of the child iuid that the 
teaching program start with where he is at that level and move to 
another level at his own pace. This will call for group and 
individualized instruction. 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives in Language Arts ; 

1. To be able to give an oral report concerning a selected 
book recently read. 



2 . 

3. 



To take an active ro’le'in a dramatic play. 

Write a letter of application for a selected job. 



Health Education 
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We take the position that Health Education deals with the 
total child — physical, mental, social and intellectual. In 
other words — it deals with life. 

We feel that the program must be comprehensive, concentrated, 
and based on needs, interest, and developmental levels of 
students. The three broad areas include health Instruction, 
health services, health environment and safety education. 

Illustrative Behavioral Objectives in Health and Physical 

Education ; 

1. Explain the proper first aid procedures to use with 
your friend who has just received a severe cut on his 
left thumb. 

2 . Execute ' twenty-five push-ups by January 15 of the 
school year. 

3. (Health permitting) Participate as an active player 
in basketball, according to the rulhs of the game. 



Physical Education 

We believe that Physical Education should be a sequential 
program in the elementary school. The program, we think, should 
be purposeful actiyities based on the developmental level, needs, 
capabilities i and interests of all students involved. The pro- 
gram should be designed to help each child develop and maintain 
skills , concepts , and understandings which wi.'’” enable hin to 
function efficiently and effectively inwall o s life experiences. 

objectives ; 

1. To provide opportunities for cooperative planning of 
developmental activities which provide opportunities 
for each student to achieve his full potential.^ 

2. To provide opportunities for maximum participation 

in an Instructional skill program which is appropriate 
for readiness, interest, and ability levels of all 
children. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics is a good medium to develop the intellect. To 
make for growth in living, the individual needs to acquire the 
art of thinking and planning , 
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Illustrative Bdiavlorai Objectives In Mathematics ; 

1. Put the following worded problem into a formula and ex- 
plain how you would solve the problem as you work to 
arrive at an answer: 

•Ve traveled 350 miles of our trip the first day in 
6% hours. How long will it take us to complete our 
total trip of 1235 miles?” 

2. Solve this problem: Dick took a trip with his parents 

to Death Valley, California. A sign there said that 
the desert plant called "mesquite” will grow in soil 
that has up to 0.5% salt. How much salt would there 
be in one ton of soil with this much salt? 

3. Explain and illustrate the following formula by which 
we find the volume of a box: 

V == 1 x w X h 

Illustrative 3ehavioral Objectives in the Fine Arts : 

> 

1. Name five composers of classical music in the twentieth 
century, and give the name of one work for each 
composer named. 

2. Illustrate a knowledge and skill of perspective through 
one free hand drawing or painting . 

3. Write the musical notations on a scale for a song which 
you compose yourself, and write one stanza of lyrics to 
accompany the song. 



Social Studies 

We think that the Social Studies area is the one area in 
which all other areas mentioned in this report can pivot . High 
correlation of values are a part of the Social Studies area. 

The scope of this area is broad and conducive to citizenship 
training. It makes for group planning, pupil-teacher planning, 
research, character education and has high creative and correla- 
tive values . 



We recommend the unit plan of teaching in this area more ao 
than any other; mainly because of its uniqueness; its quality for 
pupil growth and maturity and its possibilities for self- 
discipline and individualized instruction. 



The scope of teaching in this area and the utilization of the 
unit plan are broad enotigh to provide latitude for the gifted to 
grow and provide oppdrttoi ties for the slow learner to develop at 
his own pace. b ,1'' 127 
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INTRODUCTION TO DEMONSTRATION 



Since we believe that behavioral objectives are aims at th 
main target, our demonstrations were set up to ‘develop them a 
to gear the performance tasks to the realization of th 
ob j ectives , 

We also believe that the accomplisbmient of the behavioral 
goals make for the accomplishment of the objectives. 

The consideration of salient features of 
mentary education as presented by researchers in the f e 
in Europe and Africa, along with the study of 

presented by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
hajreLbled us to promote a child-centered ^ 

sible for organizing behavioral objectives set fort 
report. 

Our philosophy is opposed to subject-matter entered pro- 
grams for^he ellnentary Lild, since we believe they make for 
dull, listless, joyless, drab, stagnant progr^s Subject matter 
situations, we believe, emphasize drills, 

teaching, memory techniques. This program is a teacher-tellrng , 
teache^^dominating, leaming-for-learning sake type of experience, 
and we believe such a\situation contributes to drop-outism, 
crime and neglect. 

The demonstrations' herewith presented were geared to excit- 
ing behav-foral performances that developed interests, motivated 
tSnkinr. Unproved the intellect and body. They also made for 
citizenship training and a desire for the continuation of 
individual efforts. 

Cooperating teachers were helped and many students asked 
for more demonstrations even though our time limit ha- exp re 
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demonstration I 



Lesson I — Presenting an Approach to a Unit and Pupil-Teacher 
Planning Experiences 

Grade — Eighth 



Area — Social Studies 

General Objective — To motivate students to assist in the 
planning of unit. 



Behavioral Ob;lectives 



1. Select three books out of the library and with their 
use write a seven-page research study on one of the 
following topics related to the period of our study; 

a. Life on th^e Frontier 

b. Farming Beyond the Mississippi 

c. New Inventions During the Birth of our Republic 



d. Transportation in Frontier Days 

2. Using five minutes, give an oral report of the story 
you prepared in one above. 



3. With four or five other students on your Project 

Committee, prepare a ten minute skit. Try and make 
your presentation as realistic and authentic as you 
The Project 1 Committee will be evaluated in terms of 
(a) the narration of the skit, and (b) presentation 
skit before ithe total class. 



Background Activities 



Sub -topics ; 



\ 

i 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



A new Republic is Born 

Life on the Frontier 

Land Beyond the Mississippi 

Settlers in the Far West 

Expansion and Exploration 

Trouble with Other Nations 

New Inventions Start New Patterns 

Moving Westward 

Beyond the 1-Ussissippi 

The Push to the Pacific . 

Factory, Farm and Plantation k 
E xpanding Democracy in the Age. of Growth 
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Step I . The Approach — The showing of a film titled "Life on the 
Frontier . " 

Step II . Planning Period 
Performance Task One . 

Students were requested to think and to raise questions. 
Questions like, "What more would you like to know concerning 
the growth of America toward the West?" The question was put 
more simply into a series of smaller questions. 

The response was great. About 40 questions were raised 
(Questions in Demonstration Two) . 

A student was selected to write questions on the chalkboard. 
One was selected to record questions. 

Performance Task Two 

Students made records of questions and statements. 



Outcomes 

1. Response great. 

2. Eager-beaver attitude was developed. 

3. Students’ questions were in line with material (Texts, 
Supplementary material and library books and materials). 

4. Questions were in-depth and changes were at a minimum. 

5. Teacher direction was helpful. 



DEMONSTRATION II 



January 6, 1971 
Grade — Eighth 
Area — Social Studies 

General Obiectives — To teach students how to organize material for 
^ "Individual and group action and to provide opportunities for 
pupil-teachei planning. 

Behavioral Obiectives 

1. Select at least three books in the library and use them in 
writing a seven-page report on one of the following topxcs 

a. 

b. 

c. 
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Farming in the Early West 
Transportation in the Early West 
Conimunl<^^«^ in the Early West 



d. Community Life in the Early West 

e. Indian Life in the Early West 

2. Orally, give a prepared five-minute report to your 
class of the written report you prepared in one above. 

3. Present in writing to your class planning group a list 
of the points of interest you would like to take in on 
our Williamsburg field trip. 

4. Travel with your class to the North Carolina State 
Museum and view the Indian artifacts and folklore thv^re, 
and in class the next day present in writing a two-page 
report of your evaluation of the trip . 



Procedures 

Step I . Recall the film that was shown at the last class meeting. 

Step II. Browse quickly through the books and chapters oh the 
“ ^^ject. (Teacher will indicate chapters.) 

Step III. Add some statements or questions you think we omitted. 
(Read first the ones we did in the last class meeting). 

Step IV . We will spend five minutes to list more. 

Step V . Let's divide questions and statements into large areas. 

Step VI. Let's divide ourselves into groups according to our own 
interests. 



Performance 



O 
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A. Criteria ^ 

1. Participation 

2. Group action 

3. Interest 

4. Vigorous response 

B. Performance Task One. Students were requested to do 
steps 1 - IV and think how large area topics can be 
developed. The instructor prepared the first one as 
a guide and direction. 



1. Topics developed by the teacher and class 

a. Farming in the Early West (suggested by teacher) 

b. Transportation and Commxanication in the Early West 

c. Community Life in the Early We?t 

d. Indian Life ih the Early W ^ 
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C. Performance Task Two. Step VI was performed. Pupils 
divided themselves into five groups according to 
interest. Students selected the group they wanted to 
serve on as far as possible. After the organization, 
everyone seemed happy with his selection. 

D. Performance Task Three. Step VII was performed. 
Students were requested to consider the materials an 
visualize how they were to accomplish their performance 
tasks. They listed "things we would like to do. This 
required much thought, planning and group action, some 
long ranged and some short ranged. 

uroup Two 

We would like to make a large pictorial relief map 
showing land-water routes out of paper mache. 

Group Four 

Take a trip to Williamsburg 
Make a small town scene 

Examine different things / 

Take a trip to Old Salem 

Group Five 

Make tepees 

Visit miaseum 

Make Indian costumes 

Make reports on Indian life 

Performances Planned 

Topics assigned to groups (topics were d ^eloped in 
Demonstration I and organized into areas n 
Demonstration II) . 



DEMONSTRATION III 

January 5, 1971 

Grade — Eighth 

Area— Physical Education 

Lesson-Rhythm and Creative Dancing 
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General Objective— To provide opportunities for creativity in 
rhythm and dancing. 

Behavioral Objectives 

1. Demonstrate with your class the minuet to the accompani- . 
ment of music provided by the music teacher, 

2. Describe orally to the class the minuet and tell five 
events in its early historical development, 

3. Write a comparison of the minuet with any two styles of 
dancing todaj'. 

Procedure: Read a Historical Development of the Minuet 



The Minuet is a graceful and stately dance of French origin, 
the name of which derived from Menu, small, was suggested by the 
little steps. 

The Minuet was introduced in Paris in 1650, It was first a 
gay and sprightly dance; but after appearing in Court it became 



The Minuet was a great favorite of the Court of Louis XIV, and 
was equally popular in the contemporary Court of Charles II xn 



The Original Court Minuet was a simple dance, although it did 
not retain its simplicity for long; it was elaborated and molded 
into a beautiful cultivated form— the perfect expressxon. of an ap 
in which deportment was carefully cultivated, manners were polished 
and bodily grace developed to the highest degree. The many slow 
graceful movements, the bows, the pauses to be filled make for a 



beautiful dance. 

Performance 

A. Criteria 

1. Participation 

2. Group action 

3. Interest 

4. Vigorous response 

B. Perfoxrmance Task One. Listening Skills 



Students were requested to listen to the entire selection 
first. Students were asked if they could recognize > 
movements . 



A brief Historical Development of the Minuet 



very dignified. 



England . 
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C . Performance Task Two , Thinking Shills 

Students were asked to think of the steps 
develop. Selection was played over an« students wer 
asked to raise their hands at the end of the fxrsu 
movement • 

Students were requested to suggest steps for the 
movement. Students performing at the record player 
were requested to repeat movements as students listened 
and thought and a student leader (boy) emerged and 
demonstrated some steps and movements . He was an 
excellent leader and he exercised his creative skills 
well. The leader asked for volunteers to join ham. One 
girl* joined him. Later two more and later Wo more. 

The six or more students presented an excsj.len 
stration in coordination, rhythm and steps . 
rang and this prevented others from 30 ining. Students 
requested a continuation for the next day. Teachers 
were enthusiastic and kept the record. 



Outcomes 



Body coordination was enhanced. Thinking, . . 

imagination skills were developed. Rhythm, attitudes, leadership 
and followship skills were enhanced. 



nKMOMSTRATION IV 
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January 7, 1971 

Grade^ — Eighth 

Area — Physical Education 

General Obi ectiye— To provide more opportunities for creativity in 
rhythm and dancing . 



Behavioral Objectives 
1 



Participate in dancing the Minuet with two groups of 
people in your class . 

With three other students you select in class, create a 
dance pattern out of the Minuet. Demonstrate t e new 
pattern and describe it orally to the class. 

Bring to class one of your favorite dance records, and 
with other students demonstrate your interpretation of 
the Minuet to your selected recorded music. 
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Lesson Approach 



'.Che leader told the teacher that he had txiought out some more 
patterns and wanted to teach them to the class. 

pp.rformanc e Task One 

Students were arranged in a dance pattern thought out by them 



Pe rformance Task Two 

Other dance pattern arrangements were developed. 
Outcomes 



1. Response exceptionally good. 

2. Some boys were shy. Some boys and girls did not choose to 
participate. 

3. The majority of the class responded. 

Evaluation 

1. Some students begged for more experiences of this type. 

2. They wanted modern dance records. 

3. They wanted faster music for more vigorous steps and 
exercises. 

4. This should lead to more planning with students . 
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HIERARCHY OF CONTENT FOR PHASE II OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 



Our interest in Part II of the Educational Project, An 
Innovative Project to Motivate Seventh and Eighth Grade Students 
in Selecting Learning Activities," grew out of our study over a 
two-year period of nine models dealing with elementary education. 

Several of the models were closely related to our selected 
innovative p oject. 

In Part I of the Educational Project, we developed a model 
that wasi specifically related to the elementary education progrm 
at Shaw University. The most practical and saleable features of 
the nine models were used in its development. 

As a result of an in-depth study of the nine models, it was 
decided that teacher competence and teacher performance can bes 
be realixed through pupil-teacher planning and selection of learn- 
ing activities. "An Innovative Project to Motivate Junior High 
School Students in Selecting their own Learning Activities , w^s 
latonched . 

After some consideration and long discussions on the organi- 
zation of the school systems in surrounding areas , it was decided 
that the project should include only seventh and eightn graae 
students. 

The rationale for this model was drawn from features of the 
models studied. An individualized approach to meeting the educa- 
tional needs of learners is a demanding pursuit which requires 
the skills and resources of th a entire profession. Unilateral 
action can no longer be tolerated. It demands a n^ ^ -TitT^^nhool 

and team partnership of all educational resources including school 
districts, universities, teacher organizations, the comunity, an 
state agencies. An individualized approach in accommodating^ uhe 
human variable in learning demands an effective partners ip e 
the learner and the teacher, and requires more interaction beween 
the two in terms of affective factors. Present signs of alienati , 
rebellion, discontent, boredom, and apathy clearly po n ° ^ , 

serious need to provide an educational practice more c^pa i ^ 
consistent with what we now know about human nature and learning. 

Thus, this project gives credence to an individualizea approach in 
education which treats people as people rather than as objects, 
approach which relies more on intrinsic motivation and. self 
discipline rather than extrinsic controls and stimulation. 

This project supports the challenge to practice individualization 
in a fashion that will encourage learners to be planners and 
of their education. Implementation of this project turt er suppo 
the practice not only of individualizing instruction but of 
utilizing a procedure of working with learners in planning, execu i g, 
and evaluating their_total learning experiences. 
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The rationale underlying the decision of the project personnel 
to deal with the individualized approach has much support from 
empirical evidence gained from studies of learning. Such empirical 
evidence reveals that individuals tend to learn better when they: 

1. Actively participate, rather than passively receive 
the learning experience . 

2. Have an opportunity to participate in the selection of 
what they learn. 

3. Have an opportunj.ty • to know the results soon after their 
responses are made (reinfcnrcement and motivation studies 
further support this) . 

4. Experience success which is most likely to occur when 
learning tasks are matched to the individual’s capabilities 
and need for challenge. 

5. Are expected to succeed. 

/ 

6 . Work on learning tasks which are matched to their dominant 
learning pattern and style. 

7. Work at their own rate or pace In which they have an 
opportunity to determine. 

In designing and planning this project, project personnel felt 
that the choice of planning with learners requires a great deal of 
trust in them. They also were of the disposition that learners like 
to work when their goals are relevant and worthwhile in their percep- 
tions, and when they are not externally pushed and forced in order for 
them to grow and develop. Project personnel also believed that the 
learners will be (or will become) rational and objective in analyz- 
ing an d assessing their strengths and weaknesses and in choosing those 
experiences to fulfill their potentialities when they are given the 
opportunities. For ages now, educators have been strong on dialogue 
but weak in practice in espoiising this concept. 

This project proposed to bring about a greater awareness of both 
learners and teachers and school administrators of the need for in- 
dividualization in the performance of the students ' total learning 
processes and experiences, and to propose some strategy by which 
educators in the schools can go about planning and working with each 
student’s program of study, and day-by— day experiences, which are 
tai,lored to suit the individual stvident in a performance and compe- 
tei^ce based program. In terms of this project, ’’individualization" 
was undet’stood to mean planning with students , rather than for them, 
as part of their own self-development through which they gain new 
insights into their own behavior and where the elements of self- 
respect, self-awareness, and confidence are emphasized as they 
relate to each learner’s unique interests and needs. 




Based upon the premise that an individualized approach to 
meeting the educational needs of our youth is related to alJ his 
experiences and not just those confined within the classroom or 
school, this project was designed and implemented by a coalition 
and linkage of many resources in addition to the traditional 
formal school, including personnel and resources from the Shaw 
University, the Wake Coxjnty Board of Education, two public junior 
high schools, and state and federal agencies. 

Several strategy meetings were held to decide upon the 
hierarchy of steps to be followed in enabling project personne 
to meet the following objectives which were chosen for the project. 



1. To provide an experimental approach to teaching and 
learning . 

2. To help teachers to provide enriched learnings to 
seventh and eighth grade pupils . 

3 . To help teachers provide learning experiences that 
will nake for maximum growth and development that will 
lead to life adjustment and life enrichment. 

4. To provide learning experiences which will help pupils 
discover their talents and share them with others in the 
making of an Improved society . 

5. To help students to discover new and untried learning 
activities which will lead to wholesome attitudes, good 
human relations, and maturity in living and learning. 



The hierarchy of steps identified to meet the objectives of 
this project were included in the total package and are fully 
described in the completed model of Phase II. 



After endorsement by the administrators of Shaw University, 
contact was made with officials in the Wake County Public Schools. 
After meeting with the Wake County Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent and discussing the objectives of the proposal, the 
project was given full endorsement. At this point, the ounty 
Assistant Superintendent set up a series of meetings with the 
Central Office supervisory staff, and the principals and guidance 
counselors from the two schools chosen to participate in ti s 
project. It was recommended by the principals and the supervisors 
that the instrument referred to in the above hierarchy ® 

developed cooperatively by Shaw University staff and public school 
personnel. A committee was then appointed to develop an instru- 
ment to bd administered to the one hundred students discussed in 
the project proposal. This committee was composed of one person 
from the Wake County Schools’ Office, the' two guidance counselors 
from schools, a counselor from Shaw University, the principals 
from the two parti<^^ting schools, one member of the project 
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committee and the project director. Further, meetings were held 
with the teachers, guidance counselors , supervisors, and project 
director. 

Plans were made for the administering of the S.R.A. Achieve- 
ment Series Test and Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. 

After studying several sample instruments for the purpose of 
getting at the interests of students In the schools* educational 
programs, an Interest inventory was designed (see Appendix 'A* for 
a copy of instrument) . The curricular areas included in this 
inventory are: Mathematics, Science, Language Arts, Social Studies, 

Art and Music, and Health and Physical Education. Two kinds of 
questions were stated to get at the nature of the interests of the 
participating students. (See Appendix *a* for the b^^o kinds of 
questions.) In each curricular area the student was given an 
opportunity to give other expressions to any additional feelings 
he might want to make toward each subject area. 

A number of visitations were made by project personnel to the 
participating schools to discuss strategies of implementation of 
the project with the principals, counselors, and the (twenty) 
teachers involved. The following items were discussed in these 
meetings : 

1. The objectives of the project 

2. The various components of the interest inventory 

3. The se^'’ to be administered (The S.R.A . Achievement 

Series " :ay *s Standardized Oral Reading 

Parag: ^ 

4. Methods to be used in the administration of the interest 
inventory and the two tests mentioned above. 

The students started with paragraph one of this test and went 
as far as they could toward completing the twelve paragraphs . The 
paragraph in which the student experienced the maximtjm difficulty 
was considered his reading level as measured by this test. 

Lengthy discussions were held on the feasibility of providing 
demonstrations for teacher and student observation. These demonstra- 
tions were based on the results of personal visits to the classroom 
and discussions with classroom teachers, supervisors, and counselors 
in the project schools. It was concluded that "esprit de corps'* 
among all personnel was necessary to the development of the project. 

It was decided that demonstrations should follow the curricular 
pattern of the public school curriculum as organized by the 
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North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. It was dis- 
covered that the pijject schools follow the pattern of the State 
Department. 

Ihe State curricular pattern includes the following: Language 

Arts, Social Studies, Mathematics, Health, Physical Education, Music, 

Art, Science and Vocational Education Interest. These areas are 
integrated so as to place emphasis on child developm^^nt rather than 
subject'Hnatter centered. 

It was discovered that most teachers are subject-matter oriented 
and possess little competence in child-centered emphasis which result 
in a joy less educational experience’* in the classroom. Joyless 
educational experiences make for dull and listless students, impractical, 
unreal, meaningless, and outmoded methods and techniques as well as 
tired and worn-out teachers. 

Demonstration personnel were selected who well understood the 
problems, knew how to perform and had the competence to build a 
appetite for learning. In fact, the demonstrators introduced 
techniques and methods to enrich learning activities and at the s.ame 
time motivated pupils to share in the selection of their activities 
and sharpen the appetite for study and make for growth and 
development . 

Shaw University professors in the Departme^nt of Teacher Education 
and State Department personnel, who are experts in various areas, 
presented demonstrations. 

Demonstrations probed deeply into the areas of their interests 
to discover recent trends, new goals, new patterns, new resources, etc. 
The stu y included research as discovered in current journals and t 
college supplementary and textual literature. * 

A meeting was held with classroom teachers to mark the beginning 
of cooperative educational planning between project personnel and the 
classroom teachers. 

The subject of the first meeting was **How Can Seventh and Eighth 
Grade Pupils be Motivated in Selecting Learning Activities in Various 
Learning Areas?** It is felt that the same topic would prevail in 
subsequent meetings. 

At the beginning of the first meeting, project personnel diseased 
the value of student participation in selecting their learning activi- 
ties. The following points were considered in the presentation: 

1, Student sharing as related to student needs 
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Student participating as related to mental and academic 
maturity 

3. How pupil sharing in selecting learning activities makes 
for depth in learning 

4. The importance of developing a "we*' attitude in learning 
and living 

5 . How democracy in planning and programming makes for worth- 
while citizenship training. 



In order for this type of learning experience to be successful, 
it was presented to the pupils themselves in the early stages of 
planning and development. This gave students the opportunity 
share in the planning, perhaps at the beginning stage, which would 
develop pride and worth in the project* 

A Charrette type of planning experience was forthcoming. The 
main purpose was to set the stage for meaningful learning 
ences that, hopefully, would take place during the duration of the 
project and even perhaps thereafter. 

The purpose also was to help students discover other learning 
experiences that were in store for them. Further, the purpose was 
to seek the cooperation of students for innovative ventures. 

The Charrette was. to reveal the character and relevance of 
effective learning experiences and to point out how these 
experiences were related to worthwhile citizenship. 

The "why" of learning was to be paramount, and it should open 
up vistas of learning that would widen the horizon of living an 
should help students to visualize learning as a tool to build a 
society conducive to productive living. 



Below are points that were considered in the Char-^'' ■* ^-ng 

session. These points tend to lead the thinking ^ - 3 ;jnd 

the walls of the classroom; even beyond the times in which they liv^. 
In higher education the question here would be Education for What. 
Points to be considered: 

1. Should school health experiences be conducive to building 

a strong body related to maximum living and life longevity? 

2. What are some of the "goings on" in the community that 
affect education? 

3. What are some of the "goings on" in the community that 

affect the lives of students? ■ , 

4. Is the learning taking place contributing to an under- 
standing of these "goings on?" 
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Some possible outcomes of a Charrette type of learning 
experience: 

1, Reasons why various areas of learning are a part of 
the school curriculum. The reasons are associated 
with life goals and students should discover them. 

The discovery of these life goals are not beyond 
the' intellectual ability of students at the grade 
level considered . 

2. Identify some possible irrelevant learning experi- 
ences which are time-consuming associated with 
previous classroom activities . 

3, Students are more mature in their learning attack. 

4. Point up needs, perhaps, for more Charrette type 
of learning experiences. 

Attempts will be made to guide this innovative project 
experience so that the outcomes mentioned above will be 
realized. These outcomes are necessary in the educational 
process due to the following discoveries . 

1. Self-discovery of educational goals .makes education 
more practical and meaningful. 

2. Participatory learnings make for a maturity needed 
for growth and development in learning, 

3. Cooperative goal seeking experiences make for sharing 
of individual ideas which are needed not only in 
planning for new and untried experiences now, but 
have carry— over values in the construction of a better 

I society of which students will be a part in the not 
too distant future. 



4. Contributions from each student are important to his 
growth. Contributions from the most timid are im- 
portant to the development of the group. The worth 
of the individual is significant and must be shared 
if progress of the group must be realized. 

A pupil-teacher-consultant relationship is Important to the 
success of the experiment. All should get to know each other and 
should work toward common goals. 
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The following facts are conducive to mutual relationship 
needed for progress : 

1. There are no experts as such in this experimental 
learning project; therefore, all concerned should 
work together in the experimental process. 

2. Experimental learning is a continuous process in 
education due to changing times and shifting scenes 
in life experiences; hence, this arid other similar 
projects should be a part of our educational fabric. 

3. No one can ever be absolutely sure that present 
methods are relevant to needed goals at the present. 

The decision as to the best methods, meaningful 
goals, etc., can best be decided through cooperative 
educational planning and programming. 

Project consultants were good resource personnel. Classroom 
observations and visitations were necessary for cooperative plan- 
ning. "Esprit de corps" was necessary for best results in dis- 
covering new attacks and new skills. 

For maximum results, it was important that a doctor— nurse- 
patient type relationship be established. A meeting of these 
three personnel areas was welcomed for all who were sharing the 
same goal — -the physical and mental growth of the patient. 

By the same token, meetings of the project consultants, teacher, 
and pupils were welcomed when an understanding of these goals is 
realized by all concerned. 

It is felt that problem clinics were necessary to the develop- 
ment of the project. These experiences were provided so that 
teachers could "air" their problems . Efforts were made to assist 
teachers with problems they encountered during the experiment. 

The following services were provided; 

1. New and relevant material 

2. Consultant help for problems growing out of the experiment. 

A second application of the interest inventory and another form 
of the S.R.A. Achievement Series were administered at the end of the 
project. The same Gray ’ s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraph Test 
was administered during the month of March. 
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A final meeting of the teachers and project consultants was 
held in March. 

The purpose of this meeting was to discover. 

1. What new learning experiences were discovered, if any 

2 . What new goals were reached . 

A write up in the form of a model revealed, in print, the 
results of the educational experiences of the project. 
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MODULE 



Innovative Modules For Teacher Education 
INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this module is to introduce to all education 
majors the most recent innovations in teacher education. In addi- 
tion, it is hoped that this module will make students more cogni- 
zant of the significance of the most recent advances in the role 
of the teacher, his place in today's teacher education and how he 
can best be prepared to cope with the educational problems of 
tomorrow and how they will affect the children of the future. As 
teacher education moves into the next decade, it is apparent that 
the program will continue to be restructured to include the con- 
stant innovations being developed and introduced. It is hoped 
that the components of this mod?xLe will give teacher education 
majors a greater insight into the roles they will play as teachers 
in the world of tomorrow. 

This module is divided into the following major component 
parts : 

1. Pre-Service Education 

2. Teaching Techniques 

3. The Teacher and the School Community 

4. Professional Ethics 

5. Internship and Clinical Experiences 

6. Audio Visual Aids 

Each major component module is divided into the following 
components : 

1. Purpose 

2. Behavioral Objectives 

3. Performanjce Criteria 

4. Methods and Materials 

5 • Evaluation 

Each pi-ofessor will give a general overview of the module, includ- 
ing the objectives, the philosophy, the performances, and evaluar^ 
tion. Professors will include information on the most recent 
innovations as they are related to the former. Each student wiO 
be presented with the challenge of utilizing the module for his 
own professional performance. 

Evaluations for each component part may vary slightly. 

However, performance must comply with standards in the total 
Teacher Education program. In no case is performance lower than 



seventy percent (70%) acceptable. An examination will be required 
in all ccanponent parts of the module. In some instances, if the 
student's performance on the written work (term papers) is below 
the performance leve.1 , he will be given a second chance to do the 
paper over. In all other instances if the performance is not met, 
the student must take an "incomplete” and work beyond the semester 
or be recycled through the course. 

All juniors and seniors will be required to read the following 
books : 

1. Cooperation for Better Student Teaching , by William A. Bennie. 

2 . The Role of the School in American Society, , by Thoger and 
Martin. 

3. Working with Groups , by Walter M, Lifton, 
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MODULE 



INNOVATIVE MODULES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
Pre-Service Education 



Purpose; To assess the student’s readiness, sensitiveness, and 

awareness of the total teacher education performance . 

Behavioral Objective 1 

1. The student will observe a number of selected teaching 
situations in the public schools, and when called upon 
he must be able to relate to some of the common techni- 
ques of a regular classroom teacher. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will discuss his observations with a member 
of the teacher education faculty. 

2. The student will arrange for an appointment with the 
principal and teacher of the school to which he is 
assigned. 

3. The student will arrange for his transportation to and 
from the site of his assignment. 

Methods and Materials 

Lectures and seminars on pre-service education 

1. Introduction to teachii^ 

2. Teacher's Handbook 

3. Films 

4 . Magazines , books , pamphlets and printed materials 
Evaluation 

1. Oral and written exams on which student will be expected 
to perform at a minimum of 70% or be recycled. 
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Behavioral Objective 2 



1. The student wl-U negotiate at least two , 

public school teachers In a teaching area he f ^ 

L the end of the rsecond conference, present to his maj 
professor In an. acceptable written essay, why ue wants to 

enter teaching. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will arrange for the conference time, place, 
and materials needed. 

2. The student will keep a record of what 

Che conference and will follow up any commitments he mc.-es 

therein. 

Methods and Materials 

1. Student requested to read the textbook; Working_With 
Groups , 

2. A notebook, pencils and a cassette set and tape. 

Evaluation 

1. Oral evaluation. 

2. Written examination at the end of the course. 

Behavioral Objective 3 

1 The student will serve as a classroom teacher's aide, and 
• Tt ATlTot the assigned period, he vlll be expected to 
have acquired some knowledge of the instructional 

activities 6f the regular classroom teacher. 

Performance Criteria 

1 Unon receiving his assignment as a teacher aide,, the stu- 
dent will follow instructions given him by the classroom 

teacher , 

2. The student will spend a minimum of five hours during the 
semester serving as a teacher aide. 

3. The student will arrive and depart from his assignment at 
the pre-arranged time. 

4. The student will be responsible for notifying his appro- 
priate college professor and school administrator when it 
Is necessarv for him to be absent. 



Methods and Materials 



1. Before beginning as a teacher's aide, the student will 
need the book: Aide - A Guide to Help Improve the work 

of Aides In the Schools. 



Evaluation 



1. 


The student will be required to complete a check list. 
If incomplete, the student will be given opportxanity to 
complete check list. 


Behavioral Obiective 4 


1. 


The student will prepare a written paper of not less 
than 1,000 words giving documentation on why he wants to 
be a. teacher. 


Performance Criteria 


1. 


The student will gather the information for his paper 
from contact with the principal, teachers , students , 
custodians, and actual experiences in the classroom. 


2. 


The student will tase necessary reference sources from 
the library. 


3. 


The student will submit the paper in typewritten form 
double spaced. 


Methods 


and Materials 


1. 


The student will make a study of three research papers 
on teacher education in developing his papers . The 
student will read three books on teaching, including 
Teaching in American Culture, Lectures on teaching and 
one film on teaching. 


Evaluation 


lo 


The paper will be graded pass or fail. 


Behavioral Objective 5 



1, The student will make a written appraisal of his experience 
as a teacher aide, and must be able to outline in detail 
the duties of an aide. He must learn the techniques of 
aiding teachers . 
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1. The student will use as broad criteria as possible in 
evaluating his experience as a teacher aide. 

2. The student will specify and justify the advantages and 
disadvantages (shortccanings) of his experience as a 
teacher aide. 

Methods and Materials 

1. Introduction by the instructor 

2. Selecting materials on teacher aides, leaflets, pamphlets, 
books and magazines on teacher aides . 

3. Films, filmstrips and slides. 

Evaluation 

1, The written paper and final examination. 

Behavioral Ob j ective 6 

1. The student will engage in at least two micro-teaching 
experiences in his teacher aide assignment. At the end 
he must be able to demonstrate his teaching skills before 
an audience of college students and professors, and public 
school teachers and students. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will make arrangements for this experience in 
micro- teaching with an Audio-visual aid specialist from the 
college and the appropriate school official. 

Methods and Materials 

The most recent techniques and materials will be xised in learn- 
ing how to perform micro-teaching experiences . 

1. Read the book Realities of Teaching Explorations Wi^h 
Video Tape . 

2. Magazine articles on micro-teaching. 

3. Methods of Audio Visual Aides (booklet) 



4. Demonstrations 
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Evaluation 



1, Weekly written examinations plus a final examination, A 
student failing more than three weekly exams will be 
recycled until he passes. The final grade will be deter- 
mined by an evaluation of all the student's assignments 
including the final examination. 

Behavioral Objective 7 

1, The student will do a case study of one student in the 

classroom in which he is working. This will be done under 
the direction and with the cooperation of the teacher 
under which he is working. He will be requested to out- 
line his duties for service to the student based on items 
in the case study. 

Performance Criteria 



1, The student will select a pupil for the case study in 
conference with, and with the consent of his classroom 
teacher, 

2, The student will treat the information gathered for the 
case study confidentially, 

3, The student will use prescribed case study foirms (same as 
was prepared in the methods class and Educational 
Psychology classes,) 

Methods and Materials 

1, The student will use the most recent materials and techniques 
on case studies. 

Evaluation 

1, A successful classroom demonstration as a teacher aide 
will be presented, A conference on the demonstration will 
be followed , 

2, An acceptable written case study. Significant aspects of 
the case study service experiences will be presented to the 
class . 

Behavioral Obiective 8 



The student will have a conference with at least one 
principal or supervisor, after which he will state orally 
and in writing the administrative and supervisory input of 
the conference. 



1 . 



Perfomance Criteria 



1. student will make arrangements for a conference at an 
appropriate time wltli tlie administrator. 

2. The student will submit a typewritten paper on the results 
of the conference. 

Methods and Materials 

1 . Introduction 

2. Cassette and Cassette tape 

3. Lectures 

4. Methods of interviewing 

Evaluation 

1. Student must be able to demonstrate orally and in writing 
his ability to give feedback from conferences with admin- 
istrators, A written examination will be given. 

Behavioral Objective 9 

1. The student will visit one urban school and one rural school, 
and when presenting simple subject matter, he must be able to 
discuss the major components of a good teaching situation in 
each school setting (urban and rural) . 

Performance Criteria 

1 The student will select the schools for his visits and obser- 
vations with the approval of his advisor or major professor. 

2. The student will make arrangements in writing through his 
advisor to visit the schools. 

3. The student will arrange for transportation to and from the 
school. The student will seek the assistance of his advisor 
in arranging for his transportation. 



Methods and Materials 

1. Materials from two books will be used in the component of a 
good teaching situation: The Teacher and School Organiza tion 

and The Teacher and the Public School System . 

Evaluation 

1. Written final examinations, and one term paper. 
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Behavioral Objective 10 



1. The student will preview and report on one film dealing 
with the role of the teacher; also he must read and re- 
port on one book, after which he must demonstrate in 
class the influence of the film and book upon his desire 
to become a teacher . 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will preview and report on the film, "A Child 
Goes Forth." 

2. The student will set up and operate all audio-visual 
equipment . 

3. The student will restate orally to the class the powers of 
the role of the teacher 

Methods and I!!!laterials 

1. The student will utilize the projector and screen in showing 
the film, "A Child Goes Forth." 

2. The student will read an assigned reference on becoming a 
public school teacher. 

Evaluation 

1. The student will be evaluated on the basis of his competency 
and skill in handling the required assignments . 

2. The student will participate in an oral appraisal of hxs 
ideas concerning a successful school teacher, and will be 
rated "pass" or "fail." 

3. The student will be evaluated by personal observation by 
his major professor or advisor, and written assignments . 

4. An instrument will be devised to assess student's overall 

attitude toward the role of the teacher. 

5. A written evaluation vzill be required of all students on 
which they must answer a minimum of 70% of the questions. 

A student scoring lower than 70% of the questions will be 
recycled. 
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TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 



Purpose: To provide innovative methods and techniques which will 

enrich^ the teaching and learning experiences. 



Behavioral Ob.jective 1 

1. The student will read assigned t -’'ials dealinjj with the 
most recent teaching methods and techniques and, when pre- 
sented the subject matter, he must be able to critically 
discuss orally and in writing some of the moaem methods 
and materials. 



Performance Criteri a 

Each student will be given a bibliography and list of materials 
on methods and techniques necessary for completion of the course 
The student is required to read the following: 



1. This Is Teaching , by Haskew and McLemfen 

2. Better Teaching , Alcortis 

3 . Introduction to Teaching . by Peters , Burnett and Farwell 

4. Taxonomy of Education Objectives, , by Bloom 

5. State Department of Public Instruction, Teaching in Nortji 
Carolina . 

6 . A set of assigned lesson plans 

7. A set of State adopted textbooks 

8. A set of teachers manuals 

9 . Teaching Social Studies 

10. Strategies for Reading in the Elementary School. 

11. The Teacher’s Handbook 

12. One fi]m on teaching 

13. Two magazine^articles on methods of teaching. 
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Methods and Materials 



1. The student will use current information such as articles 

and researcli on the innovative teaching methods and techniques. 

2. The student will use textbooks , including identified references 
on behavioral objectives. 

3. The student will use library books dealing with prc sessional 
education. 

4. The materials listed under "Performance Criteria" re 
acceptable for methods and materials. 

Evaluation 

1. The student will be graded "pass" or fail. 

2. Term paper 

3. Two exams during the semester 

4. Final examination 

5. Final evaluation will be based on term paper, term grades, 
demonstrations and final examiiiation* 

Behavioral Objective 2 

1. The student will acquaint himself with various types of 

lesson plans, and demonstrate their use in actual teaching 
situations. The student will prepare lesson plans under 
the supervision of his major professor and metnod teachers. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will prepare course outlines or syllabi for a 
subject matter or discipline of his choice. 

2. Ttie student will do research in at least one subject matter 
discipline in his major, under the supervision of his major 
professor, advisor, or method teacher. 

Methods and Materials 

1. The student will study copies of assigned lesson plans. 

The student will acquaint himself with resources containing 
course outlines, syllabi, and methods of preparing .course 
outlines and syllabi. 

2. The student will use books which contain lesson plans and 
method;! for preparing lesson plans.- j 
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Evaluation 



1, The student will be evaluated on the written assignment and 
recitation in class. Student must repeat the performance 
until he succeeds in making an acceptable lesson plan. 

Behavioral Objective 3 

1. The student will become familiar with a public school 

register, a cumulative folder, a health card, and any other 
pertinent records related to the duties of the pvibli.c 
school teacher. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will visit an assigned public school principal's 
office to study his filing system and secure a copy of each 
of the above-mentioned records. 

Methods and Materials 



1. The student will study materials that deal with interpreting 
personal, social and academic data. 

Evaluation 

1. Evaluation will be based on oral and written examinations. 

Behavioral Objective 4 

1. At designated intervals, the student will do demonstration 
lessons on a specific grade level. The student must be able 
to select and demonstrate materials in all the subject dis- 
ciplines taught at the specific grade level. 

Performance Criteria 

1, The student will present the plan for his demonstration 

lesson to the major professor or advisor prior to the day 
of the demons tration. 

2. The student will select and assemble necessary materials 
and information for his demonstration. 
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Me thodi and Materials 



1. Set of state adopted textbooks 

2. Set of teachers manuals and guide books 

3. Set of lesson plans and objectives 

4. Visual aid materials and equipment 

5. Charts and bulletin board materials 
Evaluation 

1. Observations and examinations 
Behavioral Objective 5 

1. The student will become familiar with authorities in his 
subject matter discipline. When given sample lessons in 
specific subject areas, student must be able to list at 
least five references and quote authorities for each area. 

Perfc . Mance Criteria 

1. The student will become familiar with books and publica- 
tions in his subject matter discipline. 

2. The student Will become familiar with recent supervisory 
and administrative practices, and be able to apply them to 

at least three classroom or teaching situations. 

3. Become familiar with at least five references in major 

discipline. 

Methods and Materials 

1. The student will use textbooks and library resources on 
authorities in his major discipline. (5) 

2. Magazines, films and book reviews. 

Evaluation 

1. A mid-term and final examination. 
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Behavioral Objective 6 



1, The student will prepare bulletin boards and other media 
displays in his subject matter discipline. When given 
sample materials, student must be able to select appropriate 
methods and decisions concerning their instructional use. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will gather materials appropriate for the 
subject matter he will teach. 

2. The student will prepare bulletin boards for two separate 
classes. 

Methods and Materials 

1. The student will use books on bulletin boards, bulletin 
board supplies, and other necessary materials. 



Evaluation 

1 The major professor or advisor will evaluate, the student 
throughout the course. At the end of the course if_the 
stiklent has not completed all of the performance criteria 
Indicated, he will be recycled. 

2. The student will write an appraisal of the course for the 

purpose of aiding in the evaluative process. 



THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 



Behavioral Obi ective 1 

1 The s tudent will study antecedent and related literature on 
‘ the school conmunity, and the role of th^^ schoorin com- 
munity development. At the end of the semester he should 
have a better understanding of the role of the schoo_ in 

conanunity development. When given the nec^saiTT sub je^ 

matter he will be able to organize a functional school 
program, which includes parents in the community . 



Performance Criteria 

1. The student will be required to read five books and at least 
five research articles on the role of the school in com- 
munity development. 




2. The student will attend five seminars dealing with the 
role of the school in community development. 

3. The student will present a proposal for informing parents 
on the educational program of the school. 

Methods and Materials 

1. The student will need five books and five research articles 
dealing with the role of the school in community development. 
The student should subscribe to one or more major educational 
magazines that deal with current educational issues. 

2. The student should also have access to one daily newspaper 
and one weekly newspaper . 

3. The student will secure a notebook, a daily log book, 
writing paper, pencils, pen, ink, etc. 

Evaluation 

1. The experience will be graded "pass" or "fail." A mid-term 
and a final examination will be given. 

Behavioral Objective 2 

1. The student will participate in an educational clinic in a 
school— community related institution. 
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Performance Criteria 

1. The student will contact his major professor in applying 
for placement in an educational clinic. 

2. The student will contact leaders in community education 
clinics to participate in the program. 

3. The student will participate in an educational seminar 
followi.ng his clinical experience. 

Methods and Materials 

1. Introduction to . educational clinics by the instructor. 

2. The most recent materials on educational clinical experiences 
as related to the community. 

3. Audio-visual materials, micro-teaching. 

Evaluation 

1, A research paper on the school c^^^ity will be . required. 

2. Final examination. 
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professiomal ethics 



Behavioral Obiectlve 1 

1. The student will demonstrate in written 

his xinderstanding of professional ethics an exr p 
tion in the teaching field. 

Performance Criteria 

1. student will rand the "Coda of Ethics" In tha most racant 
N.E.A. Handbook. 

2 The student will write a seven-page typewritten paper deal- 
ing with the application of at least three of the prxn- 
Sples^n the N^E.A. Code of .EtM^ to a selected problem 

or issue in teaching or education. 

3. Student will participate (individual, or group) in^ 
sing a current problem in teaching xn the of pr fe 

sionai ethics he sees most relevant and productive. 

Behavioral Objective 2 

1 In a number of real-life, situations, planne4 by the xnstruc-^ 
' tor, students will demonstrate their knowledge nnd_ compete y 
of professional ethics through the practice of ethical 
standards. 



Performance Criteria 

1 . 



Student will write a four-page reaction 

on one selected case presented and dealt with by t e • • • 

Professional Ethics CoBnnission, 

2. Student will obtain from at least f 

of their professional ethics j standards, JP 

3. The student will participate in a seminar on professional 
ethics • 

Methods and Materials 

1. N.E.A. Handbook (Professional Ethics Section, latest edition) 

2. Individual codes of ethics from representative school systems, 

3. • Fihn from, N.E.A., Washington, D. C. re: Professional Ethics 

and Standards 

4. Cases dealt with and opinions presented by N.E.A. Ethics 
Commission. 

A' n lOj 
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Evaluation 



1. A mid-term and a final examination 

2, A term paper osi professional ethics 



tntt:rnship and clinical EXPERIENC^ES 



Purpose : To provide laboratory experiences in teaching for prospec 

tive teachers . 



Behavioral Objective 1 



1 . 



The student will acquaint hlnselt with the S tudent Teachl . nj . 

at the beginning of the semester In which he will 

do his internship. 



Performance Criteria 



1. The student will be given a copy of The Student Teachj r^ 
Han dbook and when requested to do so, give highlights 
from each of the sections discussed. 



2. The student wilT acquaint himself with all . 

and ^ The Student Teach^^ ^^ 



Methods and Materials 

1. The student will be supplied a copy of The Student Teachi ^ 
Handbook . 

Evaluation 

1. Mid-term and final examination 
Behavioral Obi ec tive 2 

1. The student will confer with the supervisor of student 

teaching, and when requested, be able to discuss some 

common practices discussed in the Handbook. 



Performance Criteria 



1 The student will have scheduled individual conferences with 
the supervisor of student teaching prior to his student 
teaching experience. 



Methods and Materials 




1. The Student Teaching Handbook . 
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Evaluation 



1, Mid-term and final examination. 

Behavioral Obi active 3 

1. The student will attend all seminars connected with his 
student-teaching program. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will bring to the seminar his copy of ^ 
S tudent Teachln}^ Handbook , the handbook of the publ c 
school system, a register, sample lesson plans, and other 
school publications. 

Methods and Materials 

1. Same as listed above. 

Evaluation 

1. Oral and written examination, including a final. 

Behavioral Ob.iective 4 

1. The student will acquaint himself with the policies 

local administrative unit (unit in which he is to do his 
internship), and when requested to do so, present some of 
the negative and positive features of the system. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The supervisor of student teaching will secxjre copies of 
the policies of the local administrative unit to be given 
to the student teacher, 

2. The student will carefully study the policies and regula- 
tions pertaining to the school in which he is to do his 
internship . 

Methods and M; terials 

_ Interviews between professor and internees. 

2. Student teaching forms, handbooks and materials gathered 
from local school units. 

Evaluation 

1. Oral and written examinations. 
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Behavioral Objective 5 



1. The student will properly report to the assigned school for 
his Internship. 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will report to the school in which he has been 
assigned on the designated date and at the designated time. 

2. The student will contact the appropriate personnel upon 
reporting to the school. 

3. The student will be responsible for making arrangements for 
room and board and/or transportation to and from school. 

Methods and Materials 

1. Forms furnished by college and local school unit. 

Behavioral Objective 6 

1. The student will have an orientation conference with the 
school administrator, cooperating teacher, and supervxsor, 
after which he will list in chronological order hxs dutxes 
for the first week of his student teaching experience." 

Performance Criteria 

1. The student will report to the cooperating teacher for his 
observation period and subsequent teaching assignment. 

Methods and Materials 

1. The student will receive from the cooperating teacher a 
set of North Carolina State adopted textbooks in the 
student's particular subject discipline, manuals and guxdes. 

2. Standard forms to be filled out by the cooperating teacher, 
and materials furnished by college*, and local schools. Latest 
books and pamphlets . 

Evaluation 

1. Conferences and oral e^samination. 

Behavioral Objective 7 

1. For eight (8) weeks, the student will perform under the 

direction of his cooperating teacher. The student will re- 
port to the supervisor of student teaching on the camp^ of 
the University at three scheduled times during the student 
teaching period. At the end of the student teaching period, 
the student will be expected to perfo^ as a first year 

teacher. 
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Performance Criteria 



1. The student will report for seminars at designated inter 
vals for the purpose of exchanging ideas and discussing 
problems encountered in student teaching. 



Methods and Materials 

1. A set of State adopted textbooks and teacher's manuals. 

2. Writing paper, notebook, pen and pencils. 

3. Register and roll book. 

Evaluation 

1. An evaluation sheet from the cooperating teacher, plus 
the evaluation from observations of the supervisor will 
be xased. 

2. The student will attend an evaluation post-seminar as a 
part of the evaluation process 

3. If the student fails on more than thirty percent of Ae 
items on the evaluation sheet, he will be recycled through 
the student teaching program. 

4. The student will be required to give a report on State 
certification. The report will be given in the seminar 
mentioned above. 



AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 



Behavioral Objective 1 

1. Students must be able to operate designated equipment. 

When given sample subject matter, students must be able 
to select proper media for effective presentation. Students 
must learn the "why" of media in teaching. 

Performance Criteria 

Each student will be assigned a card listing the projects of 
the course. Projects listed on student cards cover this 
equipment ; 

1. Filmstrip Projector; Student must select filmstrip, show 
and comment . 
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2. 



Overhead Projector: Produce 5 transparencies on approved 

<ubject. Danonstrate. 

3 Sixteen MM. Movie Projector: Introduce, show film and 

discuss . 

4. Eight MM. Camera and Projector: Produce 50 feet on 

approved subject and show, 

5. Tape Recorder: Reel, Cartridge and Cassette. Produce 

5 minutes on each. 

6. Copy machine: Ditto, Thermofax and Copier. Make 10, 1 and 

1 and use in class. 

7. Autotutors: Use, analyze and discuss. 

8. Opaque Projector: Select a sample, demonstrate in a 

class situation. 

9. Video Tape Recorder: Prepare, produce and show 5 minutes. 

Methods and Materials 

The latest application and operation of audio-visual equipment 
in education textbook will be used. 

Twenty— minute lectures on the following: 

1. Introduction, Pre-test, Systems Analysis. 

2. Selection of Media 

3. Non Projected Materials 

4. Projections 

5. Individual Instruction. Programmed Instruction 

6 . Films 

7. Cost of Teaching. Cost of ijearning 

8. Learning Resources Center 

9 . "Micro" Everything 

10. Exam Preparation 

Evaluation 

1. Each project will be graded as "pass" or ’’fail.' Three 
trials are allowed per project. 

2. A mid-term and final exam will be administered. 
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MODEL 



S U M M A R I E S 



\ 
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SUMMARY 



A Proposed Comprehensive Program for the Training of 
Elementary Teachers at Shaw University grew out of a two—yenr 
study of models from ten other institutions engaged in develop- 
ing plans for performance-based education. Part I was con- 
cerned with the summary of the models , a hard look at our pre- 
sent elementary teacher education program, and an in-depth 
study of three models most applicable and relevant to our 
teacher education program. We were concerned primarily with 
the many changes taking place in elementary education throughout 
the nation, especially in the pre-service and in-service areas. 

Our primary concern was in developing an elementary ueacher 
education program geared to performance-based teaching and 
competencies , and micro-teaching and multi-media aspects of 
teacher education. We planned to develop our program along 
the lines of many of the innovative concepts of the nine models. 

Our study of these innovations led to the second part of 
our project— "An Innovative Project to Motivate Seventh and 
Eighth Graders in Selecting their Learning Activities." Here we 
were concerned with two pilot schools in which a complete elemen- 
tary setting existed. This setting was organized around teachers, 
pupils, and administrative personnel from the office of Wake 
County Superintendent of Schools . This part of the model involved 
working with 100 students and 20 teachers in organizing a program 
whereby seventh and eighth graders could select their own learning 
activities. Experienced consultants in the various disciplines 
provided demonstrations for the students and teachers who were 
participating in t.e project. These demonstrations were carried 
out in the public school classrooms and served as a, means to 
motivate the students in selecting their own learning activities. 
To further enhance the significance of the project, a series of 
tests were given to stimulate the seventh and eighth graders in 
selecting their own learning activities. The S.R.A. Achievement 
Series Test was administered at the beginning of the project and 
again near the end of the project to measure the interest and 
scope of students* learning activities. The Gray's Standardized 
Oral Reading Paragraph Test was also administered at the beginning 
and at the end of the project. A compilation of the results of 
these tests will be included as, a part of the final project. 
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SUME'IARY 



A PROPOSED COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AT 
SHAW UNIVERSITY - PART I 



The teacher education faculty of Shaw University in its 
study of the nine models conducted an isi depth reivew o cnree 
models, namely, Florida State University, University of 
Massachusetts and University of Georgia. 

Chapter one of this model is a detailed si^ary of the 
contents of these models as related to the teacher emica^ o 
program of Shaw University. The following are summary briefs 
which represent highlights of the study, 

A. Sound Philosophical Bas is for Elementary Teacher 
Education at a Developing In stitution 

Teacher education programs must meet the needs 
teachers who will be working in a new envlroment.^ The 
philosophy of flexibility and planning for cha^e is 
one of the most Jmportant criteria which should serve 
as a basis for redeveloping elementary teiacher educatio 

programs i. 

The teacher education department must accept a 
stronger commitment to provide in-service teac er 
education. 

The concept of careful and early screening of 
applicants for teacher education is emerging as one 
means of securing staff that is more competent and more 
strongly committed to the teaching profession. 

B. Developing and Utilizing Performanc e Cr i t eria in Teach e r 
Education 

Performance criteria or behavioral objectives _ 
essentially defined operation^ly what behavior, skill , 
and knowledge are expected of teacher trainees .the con- 
dition under which the objective should be sought, and 
the method by which the behavior can be eval^ted. The 
Utilization of performance criteria rather t an t e 
prescribed hours of a specified course allow for more 
flexibility in developing future teachers. 

Performance criteria for the cognitive domain . 
primarily require that courses be analyzed for specific 

16 ^ 
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and meritable knowledges which are desired. Learning 
performance should be the major criterion in judging 
a teacher tisinee’s success in a course. 

One of the basic goals of the teacher education 
program is the development of the technical skills of 
teaching, most of which consists of specific bdiavior 
acts. If skills and behaviors which teachers perform 
often in the classroom can be identified, different 
training procedures and techniques can be developed in 
order to produce proficiency in their use. The use 
of micro-teaching in the training of prospective 
teachers is suggested. 

C. Human Relations Skills 

Human relations is defined as behaviors exhibited 
in relation to self and other individuals and in rela- 
tion to groups. 

Teacher education programs should be committed to 
types of Tn«ngn behavior considered desirable for elemen- 
tary school teachers such as; warmth, critical thinking, 
openness, and consciousness of cultural differences. 

A teacher education program should develop teachers 
that will meet the human criteria of warmth of human 
\jnderstanding , rigorous thinking, control of their own 
behavior, and a constant pattern of growth. 

D . Relationship Between Teacher Education and Teaching 
Competencies 

The goal of competency in the sxibject matter, pre- 
sentation, and professional decision making areas serves 
as the guiding basis of th<a new teacher education program 
These competencies are interdependent and cumulative, as 
are the skills and knowledge necessary to produce them. 

E. Projected Changes Influencing Teacher Education for 
El ementary Teachers . 

Changes are predicted by studying trends in society . 
Some predictions for education should be considered in 
the development of a teacher education program. 
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CONCLUSION 



A Sound Phllo^aophlcal Baals for Elementary Teache r Educatl_oii 
at a DevBlopiEg laastltution 

1. Teacher education programs, to be effective, must meet the 
needs of students in a changing society. 

2. Commitment is essential for the development and promotion 
of a good teacher education program. 

3. Screening is absolutely necessary for the selection of 

staff the teacher education department and the selection 

of students as participants in the program if an effective 
program is to be realized. 

Developing and Utilizing Performanc e Criteria in Teache ^ 

Education 

One of the prime concerns in setting up an effective teacher 
education program is the development of course behavioral 
objectives. 

Another prime concern in setting up an effective teacher 
education program is the development of course performance 
criteria. It seems that the components of performance criteria 
as measurements to determine graduation are superior to the 
course hour credit system. 

A system that will involve the development of the technical 
skills of teaching seems to be essential for good teacher 
performance. 

Human Relations Skills 

Good human relations skills are vital to teacher competency. 
Experiences that will involve rigorous thinking and s el. control 
are vital to a good teacher education program. 

Relationship Between Teacher Education and Teaching Competeni^es 

It seems that competency is a vital part of performance 
criteria. To be effective the characteristics of competency must 
be developmental, cumulative and interdisciplinary. 

Projected Changes Influel^cing' Teacher Educat ion for Eil^ent^ 
Teachers 

A good teacher education program is effected by the study of 
the trends of society. 

1/1 
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Rf. COMMENDATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 



The fallosT—ig recommendations and implaientations are presented 
for the teach«£r education department of Shaw University i 



A. SoBEtti Philosophical. Basis for Eleg^utary Teacher Education 
at a Beveloping Institution 



ReoaaB. mdation 



1. That the teacher education department of Shaw University 
a thorough study of expectations and demands of 
isaEtsims segments of our society for the purposes of 
«!wr— Tt-h Tnpnf and expansion. 



Impjgmgzatation 



The tet cher education department will publish, indicating 
the EeLlowing: 



The demands of the State Department of Education. 

The demands of the society. 

The demands of Shaw University Education Department. 

A vehicle for student input. 

A cnnsequential arrangement of course content from the 
fr^hman year through the senior year, 

\ , 

Recommendation 

2. That the teacher education department commit itself to 
the development and promotion of an adequate program of 
education that will meet the needs of students. 

3. the education department seek to obtain an adequate 
straff through the process of screening, 

Implignentation 

a. The teaching staff will together organize a working 
philosophy that is in tune with the needs of students. 

b. That a seminar for students be set up to acquaint all 
teacher education students with the philosophy of man 
and other bits of information in this report. 

B. Developing and Utilizing Performance Criteria in Teacher 

Educa^jMOn 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



Recommemiation 




That behavioral objectives and performance criteria be 
set tqj for each course in the teacher education department. 
That tSii performance criteria be so structured that students 
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will understand how to maneuver. Further, that students 
will not be permitted to advance until they have accom- 
plished each performance criterion. That upon the com- 
pletion of the performance criteria he will be g ven 
credit for the course. Further, that the measurement 
of credit be awarded according to the number of perform- 
ance criteria to be accomplished. Also that a re ew 
board, composed of the teacher education staff ^d selected 
students who have coaipleted at least one half o s 
course requirements, will interview each stud^t entering 
the teacher education department as a prerequisite towards 
his graduation. The Review Board will determine his 
credits based on the accomplishment of each performance 
criterion. 



Imp lementa t i on 

A booklet or pamphlet be published with the sequential 
arrangement of courses be stipulated according to require- 
ments of the Teacher Education Department. 

That a balance sheet composed of a sequential arra^e- 
xaent of subjects required and elected be organ ze y e 
Teacher Education Department. 

At the registration, beginning with the frestaan term, 
the balance sheet will be used by the student and his 
advisor through his graduation. 

C. Human Relations Skills 



Recoimnendatlon 

That behavioral objectives and performance criteria 
sequence be organised far ceureee that involve 
tions skills, that procedures suggested in (BJ be utilize 

here . 

D. Relationshin Between Teacher Educat ion and _ Teaching Competenc y 
Recommendation 

That the teacher education department in its study and 
implementation of behavioral objectives 
criteria be concerned about phases of each p ne 

will complement the content structure of each course. 

Impl ement at ion 

The teacher education department will set up conferences 
with Instructors in General Studies to determine phases in 
each discipline that will strengthen the behavior objectiv 
sequential arrangement in professional courses. 
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E. Projected Changes Influencing Teacher Education for 
Elementary Teachers 

J 

I 

.r 

,1 

I 

'I 

ImplementatioriL 

The teacbsr education department will promote seminars 
in educational, social, economic, and political trends. | 

Further, that the seminars agenda includes educational 

philosophy as it applies to educational planning. ^ 

That the teacher education department set up be- 
havioral objectives and performance criteria for seminars 
suggested: in this implementation. 

That the Review Board suggested above take these 

behavioral objectives and performance criteria into account 

as they interview students for qualification of credits. 



Recommendation 

That the teacher education department study means by 
which students can get thoroughly acquainted with 
political, social, and economic trends in our society. 
Further, that the department study means by which students 
can get thoroughly acquainted with an evaluation of educa- 
tional philosophy as well as contemporary thought in 
education . 
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SUMMARY 



IMOVATIVE PROJECT TO MOTIVATE SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS IN SELECTING 
THEIR OWN LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



This innovative project was designed as an experimental pro- 
gram in pupil-teacher relationships in planning and sharing in 
their own educational pursuits. 

The designing of this experiment was based on the assumption 
that pupils in the seventh and eighth grades can be an asset in 
educational planning and programming in which they are involved. 

Preplanning sessions involved the Teacher Education personnel 
of Shaw University and personnel in the Central Office of the Wake 
County School Administrative Unit, and principals and counselors, 
from the two pilot schools. 

The preplanning program included the selection of students 
and teachers that would be involved in the project. Twenty 
teachers and one hundred students were selected, ^e number was 
equally divided between two schools , namely , the Millbrook Middle 
School and the Garner Junior High School, Wake County, North 
Carolina. 

A survey was conducted among the teachers for the purpose 
of understanding the program and procedures of the working force. 

The survey included the educational philosophy, procedures and 
practices utilized by teachers who were selected for the project. 

The questionnaire also revealed a variety of plans and 
objectives in the two schools. 

The survey revealed a strong program of education in both 
schools. Evidences revealed an excellent in-service program con- 
ducted by the Wake County Administrative Unit and the administrative 
and supervisory personnel of both schools. 

It should be mentioned that the survey indicated that teachers 
acquired strong philosophies of education which guided them in their 
planning and educational development. The study revealed daily 
lesson. planning on the part of the teachers, deep concern for 
efficiency and an awareness of relevancy in education. 

The testing services re'', reeled significant growth in learning 
during the interim. In fact, the tests revealed phenomenal .growth 
in reading and subject matter content. 
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The inventory instrument administered to students revealed 
the subject matter interests of students. It reflected teaching 
methods and techniques that were both favorable and unfavorable 
to students, with the "favorable" way out front. 

The demonstrations presented by the teacher education depart- 
ment of Shaw University, personnel from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and personnel from the Wake County Administra- 
tive Unit provided unique and meaningful teaching-learning pro- 
grams that served as guidelines for a continued development of 
program and planning . 

The Charrette provided for the students in both schools was a 
"high spot" in project development. It provided opportunity for 
both written and verbal expression concerning the likes and dis- 
likes in education. Students were given an opportunity to perform 
role playing, as teachers which gave them the chance to experience 
teaching and learning from the other side of the desk. 

The Charrette was evaluated by the students. The evaluation 
revealed that the goals of the Charrette were realized. Students 
expressed their enjoyment and the request for other Charrette 
experiences. They presented valuable issues in education for the 
agenda. 



CONCLUSION 



It seems evident that students in the seventh and eighth grades 
at the two schools in this project are fully capable of assisting 
in planning their own learning activities. Due to motivational 
forces, not only were they capable, but evidences show that they 
were willing and anxious to participate in planning their own program 
activities . 

As to the qualifications of the teachers in the project, evidence 
pointed up the fact that they are well prepared for their tasks. 
Evidence also showed that these teachers keep up very well with the 
current trends in education, and it also showed a good working relt-- 
tionship among teachers, counselors, and supervisors. 

According to the significant growth pattern as registered on 
both the S.R.A. Achievement and the Gray's Paragraph Reading Test 
series, it seems evident that a rich and innovative program in educa- 
tion must have been administered during the interim. 
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It seems that students are capable of expressing their likes 
and dislikes in educational activities. 

It seems that the use of specialists in education are neces- 
sary to provide unique and meaningful teaching-learning programs 
to serve as guidelines for a continued development of program and 
planning . 

That charrette type experiences are valuable to serve as 
vehicles of expression for students. 

That student evaluation is necessary and important in teaching- 
learning situations . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
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After realizing conclusive statements drawn from a summary of 
experiences that involve the innovative project in which seventh 
and eighth graders shared in planning their own educationa 
activities, the educational staff of Shaw University wouxd like to 
make the following recommendations to the administration and staff 
of the two schools in this report: 

a. That in planning for the overall educational program whi^ 
includes school policies, etc., that students be permitted 
to share their ideas and opinions . 

In curriculum planning and construction that students be 
permitted to share their ideas and opinions* 

In lesson planning that students be permitted to share 
their ideas and opinions . 

Due to the comprehensive curricula of the S.R.A. Achieve- 
ment test series and because of its remedial factors and 
teaching suggestions, it is highly recommended that the 
administration and staff of the schools consider its use. 

According to the phenomenal results of the Gray s Parag-.-ph 
Rending test, the teacher education staff wishes to recom- 
mend its use as a quick screening device for teaching and 
learning . 

Due to the fact that demonstrations of variotis types pro- ^ 
vide high types of learning experiences which give -impetus 
to routine teaching and learning, the teacher education 
staff recommends more demonstrations in which students and 
teachers can participate together. 
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b. 



c. 



a* 



e. 



f* 



g. Since it seems that growth in education is more assured 
when criticism is peinmtted, the staff of the teacher 
euucation department recommends more charrette type of 
experiences in which students will be permitted to role 
play. It is recomiaended further that follow-up exercises 
be permitted for the purpose of strengthening the educa- 
tional program for the two schools. 



IMPLEMENTATION ' 

Here are some suggestions for implementation; the teacher 
education staff of Shaw University does not assume that tiie follow- 
ing suggestions are already in process . 

a. 1. Faculty-student planning committees 

2 . End-of-the-year faculty-student evaluation committee 

3. Faculty-student committee presentation to P.T.A. 

b. Since the school curriculum includes all the learning 
activities mder direction of the school, there are cer- 
tain learning activities in which students are adept at 
planning. Extra class activities such as; 

1. Intra-mural activities 

2. Clubs and organizations 

3. Assemblies 

c The unit approach to teaching provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for pupil-teacher planning, especially for such 
areas as; social studies, health, and science. The 
following steps may be considered; 



Step 1 - The Approach or Introduction 

This step may involve the showing of a film, a series 
of slides, a teacher or student made movie role, a story, a 
field experience, etc. 

Step 2 - The Planning 

In this step students and teachers raise significant 
questions and make significant statements which comprise a 
plan for group action. Groups are organized aroxand large 
areas of questions and statements raised. 
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Step 3 - Research and Work 



In this step individual students and groups do re- 
search for the questions and statements raised in step 
two. Projects and activities are suggested by students 
and teachers . 

Step 4 - Presentation and Report 

Students in this step present individual and group 
reports. Reports and projects are evaluated by students 
and teachers. Plans for further study are also made. 



Step 5 - Culmination 

The unit may be culminated in the form of exhibits, 
assembly programs or in any other way suggested by 
students . 

Other suggestions for the unit approach to teaching. 



1. Unit titles should precede the unit. 

2. The use of textbooks, supplementary books, library 
books, current material, news media, community, state 
and national resources should be utilized. 

3. Human resources such as: librarians, counselors, 
supervisors, community leaders , community agencies and 
state agencies should be utilized* 

4. The social studies provides the best area for the unit 
approach to teaching due to its high correlative values 

See a review of remedial and follow-up programs of the S.R.A. 

Test Series elsewhere in this report. 



The Gray’s Paragraph Reading Test can best be used in seventh 
and eighth grade reading programs in the elementary school and n 
English classes in the high school. The Gray’s Paragraph Reading 
Test may be used to screen those students who need lower level rea - 
ing material. Progress in reading can be better assured by selecting 
textbooks, supplementary books, and library books based on the 
rending level of students* 



Refer to demonstrations suggestions found elsewhere in this 
report . 



Refer to charrette experience found elsewhere in this report. 
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SUMMARY 



HIERARCHY FOR DEVELOPING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



In developing a hierarchy of content suitable for achieving 
behavioral goals, it might be well to consider some advantages 
of behavioral objectives as taken from various studies. They are 

as follows : 

1. Improves the instructional process in any classroom 
organization. 

2. Leads to greater individualization of instruction. 

3. Helps program individual students through certain 
experiences in light of their objectives and needs. 

4. Leads to the development of a learner-based curri- 
culum, learner-based teaching methodologies, skillful 
diagnosis and prescription, and open-end curricula aa. 
contribute to continuous progressive education. 

5. In classes where pupils are grouped on the basis of 
maturation, interests or level of sophistication, the 
teacher can use behavioral objectives to guide these 
groups as well as through progressive sequences of 
facts, concepts, and skill acquisitions. 

6. An important aspect of both heterogeneous and spe- 
cially grouped classes is pupil-teacher planning, in 
which' pupil and teacher together formulate behavioral 
objectives. 

7. Ideally, educational objectives result from and should 
represent the synthesis of those ideas most conducive 
to the best possible development of the individual and 
to the improvement of society. 

8. Behavioral objectives shouj.d be in terms of what the 
learner is to be able to do as a result of Instruction, 
starting with the learner and h J needs to modify his 
behavior . 



Why We Care About Objectives 



An objective is an intent communicated by a statement des- 
cribing a proposed change in a learner— a statement of what the 
learner is to be like when he has successfully completed a learn- 
ing experience. It is a description of a pattern of behavior 
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(performance we want the learner to be able to demonstrate) The 
statement of objectives of a training program must denote 
measurable attributes observable in the gradxiate^ of 
or, otherwise it is Impossible to determine whether or not fdie 
program is meetiug the ob j ectives , 



An additional advantage of clearly defined objectives is that 
the student is provided the means to evaluate his ^ programs at 
any plac- along the route of instruction and is able to organize 
his efforts into relevant activities. With clear objec ves n 
view, the student knows which activities on his part are re evan 
to his success, and it is no longer necessary for him to psych 
out" the instructor. 



SUMMARY 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



An instructional objective describes an intended outcome 
rather than a description or summary of content. 

One characteristic of a usefully stated objective is^that^it 
is stated in behavioral, or performance, terms that ® 

what the learner will be DOING when demonstrating ais achieve- 
ment of the objective. 

The statement of objectives for an entire program of instru« 
tion will consist of several specific statements. 

4 The objective that is most usefully stated is one that best 
* communicates the instructional intent of the person selecting 

the objective. 

In a historical approach to educational objectives, mention was 
made of the importence of; acquiring an evolutionary 
concept in education as a background for developing meaningful^^ 
havioLl objectives. Educational philosophies were selected fr^ 
the pages of past history of educational objectives which stressed 
individualized appiroacb to education. 

Educational objectives ware developed for the major areas of the 
elementary school curriculum. These objectives were presen e ® 
sLples to be studied by students in the teacher education department. 
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CONCLUSION 



It seems that a thorough study of how to organize behavioral 
objectives should be considered in planning and developing a 
teacher education department. It is also important to stucy 
educational philosophy as it is applied to educational development 
in the United States. 



It seems feasible at a given time in teacher education develop- 
ment that prospective teachers should be provided with experience 
of setting up educational objectives for elementary education 
areas they will be teaching later. 



recommendation 



The suggestion concerning setting up educational objectives 
is stated elsewhere in this report. 

The course in educational philosophy should be changed to a 
seminar in educational philosophy. 

It is recommended that prospective teachers should be given 
the opportunity to learn how to set up educational objectives for 
the area in which they will be teaching. 
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SU^IMARY 



INNOVATIVE MODTE.E FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



It seems that according to the program as set up by 
teacher e.-, -cation staff of Shaw University ^ 
tion for innovative modules, a performance-based program is 

feasible. 

Behavioral objectives and performance criteria were set 
up for audio-visual aids, pre-service 

methods and techniques, the teacher in ^ ^^nces’ 

professional ethics and internship and clinical exp 

The module included behavioral objectives Performance 
criteria, materials and media, evaluation, and recomme 
tions for each area stated above. 



CONCLUSION 

It seems that e course organized by stating bAavloral 
obiectives and performance criteria is more def ini e 
?ii:^ti;e. It provides opportunities for the anticipation 
Of needed materials and supplies. It also sets the stage 
for more meaningful evaluation. 



RECOMMENDATION 



That all the professional courses in the teacher educa 
tion department provide > ■ irformance-based criteria. 
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APPENDIX A 



A LOOK AT THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER 



HEALTH 

1. Do you have a health text for your class? Yes No _ 

2. Check the use you make of the textbook during the period. 

All of the time Most of the time Very little 

No use .. 

3. Is health correlated with other subject matter areas? Yes 

No If yes, please list the subject matter areas 



If 



4. ' Has your class done any health projects this year? Yes — No 

If Yes, please list them . . — 

5. Does your class make use of health agencies? Yes __ No . 

Yesi please indicate — * 

6. Has your class participated in any projects related to health 

hazards, social diseases, communicable diseases, or narcotic educa 
tion? Yes No . If Yes, please indicate _ — • 

7. Do you have health supplementary materials such as books, ?jm-phlets, 

etc., available in your classroom? Yes — Library. Ye — 

Nb . • If-- y®s, how do you make i:?e of. them? . ^ 



8. How .do your classes mak.e use of the; school nurse? (omit referrals) 



ERIC 



The school doctor 

The local health agencies 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1 Do you have a Physical Education classroom? Yes No If no, 

how^and where do you conduct the classroom phase of your pnysic 

education program? i — — — - — r— t- 

If no, do you consider this an asset or a liability? Comment. 



2, Do you share your gym. class period with another teacher. Yes 
jjo . If no, is this an asset or a liability? 
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3. Please check the following physical education experiences your 
class participates in at any time during a given period, like 
a month, two weeks, or whatever your planned periods are, if any. 



a. 


Calisthenics 


d. 


b. 


Rhythms 


e. 


c. 


Creative Dancing 





£. 



Games 

Games of high participation 
(example: baseball - limited 

number) 

Games of low participation 
(example: dodge ball, unlimited 

participation) 

If games of high participation, 
are they organized so that all 

can participate? Yes No 

If yes, how ' 



4. Is there any time during the class when all students participate 
in a running or jumping exercise? Yes No . 



5. Do you utilize the out-of-doors on most good weather days? Yes 

No 

6. Is your P.E. period composed of mere basketball playing? Yes 

No ' - . If no, what- other type of P.E. activities do you plan for 

your das s? ' ' ' 

7. Describe your planning: teacher planning pupil-teacher plan- 
ning ___ pupil planning (check one) . 

8. Are you certified in P.E.? Yes No . If so, do you feel com- 
petent with your assignment? Yes No . Any suggestions 



ART 

1. Do you correlate- Art with other subject areas? Yes No . If Yes, 

which? - 

2. If no, briefly describe your art program 



3. Do you subscribe to the philosophy that every teacher can be an art 

teacher in the elementary department? Yes No If yes, tell 

how briefly 

4. If no, what type of art program do you think should be provided? 



5. Do you think that the Art teacher or art supervisor should teach all 
the art? Yes No . 




f you are a teacher here, have you participated 

es No This year last year 

efore three years ago . 



in an art workshop? 
three years ago 
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7. If your answer to number 3 is yes, do you think art workshops are 
necessary? yes no • If y^s, tell why? 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

1. Reading Methods: Do you utilize the whole class methods or the 

group method in teaching basic reading? Whole class method 

Group method (check one) If group method, how do you deter- 
mine the group 

What titles do you have for each group? • 

2. If you utilize the group method tell briefly what you do with other 

groups while, teaching one. 



3. If you are utilizing this method, do you need further help? Yes 

No , If yes, state specific problem areas 



4. Do you have enough basic textbooks? Yes No 

5. How- many- basic- series- do- you use? Please list them _ 



6. Do you utilize the end of the book tests? Yes No . If yes, 

state briefly how you use them. 

7. Do you understand the basic- skills of reading as utilized by the 

series you are using? Yes ' No ’ 

8. Do you disagree with. the series as to the use of basic skills? 

Yes No . If yes, please note the skills you prefer over and 

above or instead of the author’ s . ' ' ’ .. _ — 



5, Do you fiaveta supplementary reading program? Yes 
Yes, describe it briefly. 



10. Do you have enough supplementary books for your program:* Yes No 

11. Do you make use of the library in your reading program? Yes _ No 

If yes, state briefly how. 

Do you make use of any test data in your reading program? Yes No 

If yes, describe program briefly. L 
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13. Do you make use of various experiences in your reading program? 
Yes No . If yes, tell how briefly. 



14. Have you made a study of any reading plan other than the basic 

reading program of the company series you are now using? Yes 

No .If yes, please describe it briefly 



15. Do you have access to books on the following subjects? Heading 

material for boys? Yes No . Reading material for 

girls? Yes No . Related to understanding black 

people? Yes No . Other ethnic groups? Yes No . 

If yes, please Indicate the ethnic group _• 

16. Do you have non-readers in your class group? Yes No _. If 

yes, state briefly how you deal with them in reading experiences. 



MUSIC 

1. Do yo 1 correlate music with other subject areas? Yes 

If yes, which? 

2. If. no, briefly describe your music program 



3 . Do you subscribe to the philosophy that every teacher can be a 

music teacher in the elementary department? Yes ' No . 

If yes, tell how briefly • 

4. If no, what type- of music program do you think should be pro- 

. vided? 

5. Do you think that the music teacher or music supervisor should 

teach all the music? YeS ' No ' 

6. If you are a teacher here, have you participated in the u.usic 

workshop? Yes No This year Last year Three years 

ago Before three years ago . 

7. If your answer to number 3 is yes, do you think music workshops 

are necessary? Yes No If yes, tell why? 
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SM.^LL GROUP ACTION 

Problems in Education as Seen by Junior High School Students 

Problem I— Joyless School Momenta 

Some students complain that there are many dull moments in 
school. Schools are not joyful according to the opinion of some 
students. They are happy when the time comes to leave school. 

I-F you are conscious of this situation or if yo\i have heard 
students express these opinions, what do you think are some of the 
causes? List these causes. List some suggestions for improvement. 



Problem 2— Social Studies Learning 

In our schools today, Social Studies are taught in two different 
ways: 1. MemoriJiing dates and accumulating facts. 2. While learn- 

ing'facts, activities are provided that will help students to learn 
how to live with others and how to live in the society in which they 
find themselves. 

Which one do you prefer for students? Why? 



Problem 3— Classroom Management 

Imagine that you are a teacher. Describe the classroom you would 
havei. What would be your attitude toward fast and slow learners? 



Problem 4— Demonstrations 

Several outside teachers have been in your school this year 
to demonstrate some teaching techniqxxes in an effort to try out some 
new ways of teaching and learning. They are anxious to know what you 
think of some of these demonstrations. 

Make a group report on reactions to these demonstrations. 
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STANDARDIZED ORAL READING PARAGRAPHS 

Name ■ ■^8® Today 

Years Months 

Race Sex Grade ' 

City • State Date 

School . ■ Teacher 



Directions to Teacher 

Each child should be tested apart from the others in a room 
by himself. Give him an unused folder. Take another folder and 
fill in the above blanks before beginning the reading. As the 
child reads, record his efforts, using the marks presented on the 
class record sheet, and following the directions printed there as 
accurately as possible. 
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1 



A boy had a dog. 

The dog ran into the woods. 

The boy ran after the dog. 

He wanted the dog to gc home. 

But the dog would not go home. 

The little boy said, 

"I cannot go home without my dog.' 

Then the boy began to cry. 

2 

Once there was a little pig. 

He lived with his mother in a pen. 

One day he saw his four feet. 

"Mother," he said, "what can I do with my feet? 

His mother said, "You can run with them." 

So the little pig ran round and round the pen. 

3 

Once there was a cat and a mouse. They lived in 
the same houc^e. The cat bit off the mouse’s tail. 
"Pray puss," said the mouse, "give me my long tail 
again." 



4 

Once there lived a king and a queen in a large palace. 
But the king and queen were not happy. There were no 
little children in the house or garden. One day they 
found a poor little boy and girl at their door. They 
took them into the beautiful palace and made them 
their own. The king and queen were then happy. 

5 

One of the most interesting birds which ever lived in 
my bird-room was a blue-jay named Jackie. He was full 
of business from morning till night, scarcely ever 
still. He had been stolen from a nest long before he 
could fly, and he had been reared in a house long be- 
fore he had been given to me as a pet. 
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6 

The part of farming enjoyed most by a boy is the 
making of maple sugar. It is better than black- 
berrying and almost as good as fishing. One reason 
why a boy likes this work is that someone else does 
most of it. It is a sort of work in which he can 
appear to be very industrious and yet do but little. 

7 

It was one. of those wonderful evenings such as are 
found only in this magnificent region. The sun 
had sunk behind the mountains, but it was still 
light. The pretty twilight glow embraced a third 
of the sky, and against its brilliancy stood the dull 
white masses of the mountains in evident contrast, 

8 ! 

The crown and glory of a useful life is character. 

It is the noblest possession of iflan. It forms a 
rank in itself, an estate in the Igeneral good will, 
dignifying every station and exalting every position 
in society. It exercises a greater power than wealth, 
and is a valuable means of securing honor. 

9 

He was approximately six feet tall and his body was 
well proportioned. His complexion inclined to be 
florid; his eyes were blue and remarkably far apart. 

A px'ofusion of hair covered the forehead. He was 
scrupulously neat in his appearance; and, although 
he habitually left his tent, he was well drersed. 

10 

Responding to the impulse of habit Josephus spoke as 
of old. The others listened attentively but in grim 
and contemptuous silence. He spoke, at length, con- 
tinuously, persistently, and ingratiatingly. Finally 
exhausted through loss of strength, he hesitated. As 
always happens in such exigencies he wa.. lost. 
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11 

The att-action of the American prairies as well 
as of the alluvial deposits of Egypt have been 
overcome by the azure skies of Italy and the 
antiqi'iities of Roman architecture. My delight 
in the antique and my fondness for architectural 
and archaeological studies verges onto a 
fanaticism. 



12 

The hypotheses concerning physical phenomena for- 
mulated by the early philosophers proved to be 
Inconsistent and in general not universally appli- 
cable. Before relatively accurate principles could 
be established, physicists, mai:hematicians , and 
statisticians had to combine forces and work 
arduously • 
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Directions: 
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INTEREST INVENTORY 



This inventory has seven subject areas. Some are 
to be answered by a simple "yes" or "no." Others 
are to be answered by an opinion response C I like 
it I like it very much, I do not like it or It 
makes no difference.") Please read each question 
and place a check mark ( vO in the appropriate 
column. It is not necessary for you to sign your 
name . 



SEE TABLES I THROUGH Via, PAGES 44 THROUGH 53. 
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WRITTEN EJCPRESSION 



We would like to have your opinion about some of your school 
experiences. Please read the following statements and check the 
one under each statement that seems to describe you. Read the 
statements and check only one under each statement. Put your 
best thinking into it. Wait until everyone has finished before 
turning your reaper in. Do not sign your name . 



1. Every time I try to improve my school work something or some- 
one stops me. , 

( ) ITiis is not true for me 

( ) This is c ften true for me 

( ) Sometimes this happens, but not very often 

( ) I’m not sure that I understand this question 

2. In. thinking about what will happen when I grow up, 

( ) I’m sure things will turn out well for me 
( ) I wonder if I'll be able to succeed 

( ) I’m almost sure I don't have a chance to succeed when I 

grow up 

( ) I seldom think about what it will be like when I grow up. 

3. The thing which I do in school that I am most proud of is: 

( ) Being neat and prompt in my work 

( ) .Helping the teacher in the classroom 

(■ ) Getting good grades on my "cport card 

C ) Being well liked by all the students 
C ) Nothing that I do in school makes me proud 

4. During the last two or three years, it seems to me that: 

C ) School is much more directly related to life outside of 
school 

Q ) .School has little relationship to life outside of school 
( ) Much of what I hear in school is contradictory to what I 
see and hear outside of school. 
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5. During the past school year, did you ever stay away from school 
just because you didn’t want to come? 

( ) No 

( ) Yes, for 1 or 2 days 

( ) Yes , for 3 to 6 days 

( ) Yes, for 7 to 15 days 

( ) Yes, for 16 days or more 

6. Does your teacher understand children? 



( ) Almost all the time 

( ) Sometimes 

( ) Almost none of the time 

( ) Never 

7. When things go wrong at school, I usually: 

( ) Think that the teacher is treating me unfairly 
( ) Try to see why things went wrong and work harder to 

correct them 

( ) Wish that I were much younger and didn't have to go to 

school 

( ) Wish that I were much older and didn't have to go to 

school 

( ) ^ish that I could get away some place and cry 

8. Which one of the following best describes the way you feel when 
the teacher doesn't like what you have done: 

( ) I try to find out what the teacher wants so I can do that 

( ) I stop trying to please the teacher 

( ) I know I could do better except that I often don't feel wel 

( ) I don't care what the teacher thinks 

9. How often do you and your parents talk about your school work? 



C ) Just about every day 
( ) Once or twice a week 
( ) Once or twice a month 
( ) Never, or hardly ever 

10. During the past year or two, has your mother or father visited 
school during the time that school was in session? 




C ) 
( ) 
C ) 



Yes, my mother or father have visited at least once in 
the past two years 

My mother or father have visited school but not during 
class time 

I don't remember that my mother or father have visi 
school at any time during the past two years. 
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11. Which of the following statements do you think is most nearly 



true? 




( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


Adults always do what they say they will do 
Adults usually do what they say they will do ^ 

Adults soraetimes do not do what they say they will^do 
Adults very often do not do what they say t ey wx o 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What relationship have you observed -hetween-your siudents and 
the various academic subjects since the project started? 



2. Did you see any of the demonstrations performed in your school? 
If so, did the demonstrations help you in your daily planning? 
If they did, how? 



3. Have you given any special demonstrations? 

If so, in what area were these demonstrations given? 
What follow-up procedures were used? 

What were the results? 



4. Do you use Behavioral Objectives in your planning? 

If you do, in what subject areas? 

If you do not, what is your reason for not using them? 

If you do not use Behavioral Objectives in your plannmg, which 
of the following do you use? 



General Objectives 
Specific Objectives 
Aims 
Goals 

Others (list) 



5. What values have you received from this project? 



6. List any suggestions you may have for improvihg the project- 
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7. Do you approve of the teacher-pupil planning concept? 
Do you use the teacher-pupil planning concept? 

If igQj in what subject areas? 



8. Do you think that students should be permitted to aid in the 
selection of their own learning experiences? 



9. Do you make attempts to individualize your classroom instruc- 
tion? If so, in what subject areas? 



10. Which of the following method (s) do you use in your planning? 



Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semester 

Annually 
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